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We will be glad to send you copies of the 
1957 Louisville Slugger Bat and Grand Slam 
Golf Club Catalogs for your ready reference 
in ordering from your dealer. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Dept. R-7. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC., Louisville 2, Ky. 





before you make 
the move to..... 





wicle 


: _Hillyard has a complete plan for There are national rules governing the marking of the broken arcs 
changing over from narrow lane to wide : as 2 
lane markings economically, without re- of the free throw circles. Hillyard has developed a new Lining Template 


finishing the entire floor. If i ‘ . . 
o> rca ae refinish ver feet we which makes it easy for you to lay out perfect free throw circles 


Hillyard expert advice and step-by-step : sf 
plans before you start — they make your aa required by the new official rules. 


job much simpler and easier, cut the 7 t “ee k 2 = 
cost materially. Without this handy tool, it’s next to impossible to compute exact distances 


around the circle for the line and space segments of the dotted lines. 














F FROM YOUR HILLYARD ‘*MAINTAINEER®’’ 


THESE HILLYARD HELPS, ALL FREELY AVAILABLE 


ee NEW HILLYARD E-Z MARKER for marking broker 


Makes Wide Lane Markings Easy Complete instructions for use 


printed 
UP-TO-DATE Gym Blu ’ Ider, with complete, detailed instruct 
marking, finishing r intainin a “Basketball Floor for Champ 


POPULAR “How to Plan Your Gy Folder, for sports other than basketball 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 

0 I’m going to re-mark my floor. Please have the Hillyard Main- 
taineer give me a FREE Lining Template. 


0 I'm going to re-finish my floor. Please send me FREE Blueprint 
and “How to Plan” Folders. 





Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. / Institution 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. Add 
PASSAIC, N. J. 4 - : 
Branches in Principal Cities City 
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portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in the work of the asso- 
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ciation’s Board of Directors, further the 
ends of the national recreation movement. 
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Contributors 


The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the eplendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 

of th ds of sup- 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
and creative living to the boys 











cooperation in the week of the iati 
would, in the opinion of the association's 
Beard of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 


and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association. 





The National Recreation Association is a nation- 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the association's services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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On the Cover 


BEGINNING OF SUMMER. Blossoms now turn 
their faces to the sun. This photo, a prize winner 
in the first World-Wide All-Service Amateur Con- 
test—by Sgt. Joseph Clarke Templeton, Jr.—is re- 
produced through the courtesy of U. S. Army. Its 
official title is “The Three Suns.” 


Next Month 


Emphasis on the encroachment of recreation and 
park lands, with details of the land grab by high- 
ways or building interests—and suggestions as to 
what can be done about it. Walter H. Blucher, con- 
sultant to American Society of Planning Officials, 
has written a fighting editorial, “The Need for Ree- 
reation Lands.” There will be more information 
about the National Recreation Congress, of course, 
and an article on “What to Do and See in Long 
Beach.” The pros and cons of hot rodding and drag 
racing will be presented in, “Drag Strips vs No Drag 
Strips.” Among program articles, you won't want to 
miss the up-to-date ideas in such articles as “Brain- 
storming in Recreation,” by Mary Sargent, “For Suc- 
cessful Nature Hikes.” by William R. Overlease, or 
“The Heap Big Day Camp,” by Mary E. L. Sawyer. 
For those who will be building or operating swim- 
ming pools this summer. George Butler has collected 
“Court Decisions Affecting Swimming Pools.” 


Photo Credits 


Page 170, Recreation Department, Pensacola, 
Florida; 171, Waterloo Recreation Commission, Wa- 
terloo. lowa: 178, Wolfe’s Commercial Photos, Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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My Philosophy 


O i Recreation Charles F. Weckwerth 


INCE THE TURN of the century, recreation has been offered and provided by many 
&, public and private agencies to meet the daily needs of our average population. 
Today, such service is ever increasing, and is being provided for our handicapped, 
as well. 
One of the landmarks in the growth of recreation services to all people was the 
1946 Los Angeles survey, Recreation for Everybody. This survey recommended the 
following four basic principles upon which opportunities and services for recreation 
could be established: people desire and need places to go for their recreation; people 
need and wish a program of activities in which to participate; people need and gravitate to a variety of 
group relationships while engaging in recreation; and people who are handicapped desire and need rec- 
reation opportunities and services. 

What does recreation mean to the average person of any community? What does the behavior of 
each of the following persons indicate regarding the meaning of recreation to him: a businessman in his 
fifties; a youngster in his teens; an oldster in the seventies; professional persons, such as a doctor, a 
lawyer, a teacher, a librarian? What about the chorus girl, the person in military uniform on first liberty 
or leave, the young wife with no children, an older woman with many children, a steel worker? 

What do the experts say about the meaning of recreation? There appear, among many views, to be 
at least five schools of thought: recreation is a matter of attitudes; recreation is a matter of activities; rec- 
reation is a matter of experience—a way of life; recreation is a matter of land areas, buildings, facilities 
and equipment: recreation is a field of professional leadership. 

Recreation as attitude reveals such views as physical fitness for military needs or for one’s cultural 
development. Recreation as attitude would include religious dogma and doctrine as illustrated in America 
by the blue laws of Puritanism. 

Recreation as activity is perhaps our most common view, and includes those activities which we en- 
joy in our leisure time—physical, mental, cultural, active or passive, in groups or as individuals. 

Recreation as experience is perhaps the most basic or valid conception since both attitude and activ- 
ity produce experience. Experience reveals recreation as being an individual and essential human need. 
Recreation as experience results in a variety of forms of human expression yielding individual and 
social values. 

Recreation as the provision of land areas, facilities and entertainment is too often a conscious goal of 
agencies and their members, civil services and the taxpayers. In essence, such locations should provide 
opportunities and show concern for community recreation. Profit motive provides recreation services, 
resulting in “commercial recreation” as one of the forms of community recreation. Community recrea- 
tion, then, in essence, includes many persons, places and purposes and, as such, becomes a collective 
matter. 

It is evident that recreation as a broad concept, has a meaning which includes each and all of these 
schools of thought. Basically, it is a human need. Recreation, to different persons, is most often an ab- 
straction like many of the other common words in our vocabulary—education, love, brotherhood, reli- 
gion, happiness, satisfaction, and it represents both individual and diverse meanings. It includes a rich 
variety of activity forms, ranging from athletics and sports on one extreme, through cultural activities 
on the other. It is a basic social attitude, and through activity yields personal satisfaction, relaxation, 
and the renewal of spirit. Professional leadership, in addition to location, facilities and equipment, must 
be provided so that opportunities and services for recreation experience and expression becomes possible. 

In brief, recreation is an individual matter of experience determined by choice in one’s behavior, not 
in words. It belongs to no one organization, public or private, but rather to all organizations concerned 
with the value of experience of, for, and by people. All people need and want it. Recreation can be an im- 
portant means, as well as an important and necessary end, in and for human experience and expression. @ 


From material prepared jor a recreation seminar at a national meeting of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. Mr. WECKWERTH is director of youth leader- 
ship, recreation, and community services, Springfield College, Spring field, Massachusetts. 
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Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 


Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 


Write today for colorful folder, “Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 
205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 








ARKANSAS STATE HOSPITAL 
Recreational Therapists: 
Salary from $280 to $324 

Beginning salaries commensur- 

ate with training and experi- 

ence. Paid vacation and sick 
leave, Social Security and State 
Retirement benefits. 


Write or Call 
Dr. Granville L. Jones, M.D. 
Superintendent, 
Arkansas State Hospital, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


All-time favorite 
SONG SLIDES 
Special close-out sale on 3%,"x4” glass 


slides—10c per slide while available 
(Regular price 50c) 





2”x2” gloss slides also in stock—50c 
per slide 


Write for catalog 
NATIONAL STUDIOS 


42 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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BIG ILLUSTRATE 


LEATHERCRAFT 
CATALOG 


There is no finer source of materials for Leather- 
craft projects of all kinds . . . easy-to-assemble 
kits to enable beginners to make billfolds, 
gloves, purses, belts and other attractive items 

. top quality tooling and carving leathers 
for advanced craftsmen. Also complete line of 
Leathercraft tools, accessories, supplies and 
instruction books 


ATTENTION 


METALCRAFT 
wisest: 


Here is a comp ive ill catalog 
from which you can make your selection of 
aluminum and copper in sheets and a ge for 
many projects; copper, aluminum brass 
foil for metal tooling; kilns, colors and kits 
for metal ling; instructi books, tools 
and accessories for metalcraft of all kinds. 


SEND TODAY FOR EITHER 
OR BOTH FREE CATALOGS 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


820 S. TRIP AVE., DEPT. 7005 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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designed hy a 
champion for 
championship 
performance 


World’s Finest Official Regulation Board 


Lifetime Construction, Unequaled Performance and Safety 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT in design and 
construction, unequaled in perform- 
ance by any other board you’ ve seen. 


BUILT LIKE AN AIRPLANE WING — 
Aircraft structural design combined 
with spring-leaf principle and heat- 
tempered, specially alloyed aluminum 
are joined in an assembly of great 
strength, uniform flexibility and 
incomparable springing qualities. 


PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE — Many 
times stronger than actual load re- 
quirements—will withstand severest 
use day after day, yet continue to 
give unmatched performance and 
maximum springing action year after 
year, free of repairs or replacement. 


SPRING-LEAF CONSTRUCTION gives 
much greater strength at fulcrum 
where needed, and lightness at tip. 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


—? P22 2? FPF 


M 
PLAY 


AND DRE N » mM EG 


EFFORTLESS TAKE-OFFS, MORE HEIGHT 
WITH LESS EFFORT — No other board 
has such buoyant springing qualities 
or is so stable underfoot. Built-in 
resilience lasts as long as the board. 


SAFEST DIVING BOARD EVER DESIGNED 
—Aircraft structure eliminates 
torque (twisting action) at tip of the 
board. Battleship Safety Tread, 18” 
wide, safest non-slip covering known. 


WEIGHS LESS than conventional wood 
or coated wood boards, easier to in- 
stall or remove. The only board that 
fits any regulation diving standard. 


ENDS BROKEN BOARD PROBLEM — 
eliminates repair and replacement 
expense indefinitely, pays for itself 
in a few years. The entire board is 
anodized for permanent protection 
against salt water and all corrosion. 


No. APL-14 Lifetime Aluminum Board 
14’ long, weight 130 Ibs $329.50 
No. APL-16 Lifetime Aluminum Board 
16’ long, weight 140 Ibs.... $349.50 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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RECREATION 
ACTIVITY 


FA 


sound 
at low cost 





EWCOMB 


e transcription player 
x @ public address system 


For every sound reproduction 
application in recreation halls, 
gyms, auditoriums, or summer 
camps, the Newcomb R-16CV 
does the job better, yet weighs 
f less than 22 pounds. A separate 


fae microphone and phonograph 


volume control permits mixing 
recorded music with the micro- 
phone presentation. Variable 


wae speed control allows variable 


tempo and pitch (from any basic 
4 speed setting). A quality heat 

Mt and humidity resistant high 

= fidelity ceramic pickup is encased 
in a professional-type tone arm. 

= Balanced-design amplifier with 
inverse feedback in combination 


4) with a fine ten-inch extended 


B range speaker give quality you'd 
never expect at its price. Newcomb 
is the “sound of quality since 
1937”... recognized by leading 
school authorities from coast 


” cOast to coast 





-_—*- = 
ao Sm 


ean en a Se 


NEWCOMB VARIABLE SPEED 
Exclusive Newcomb design gives 

® dependable continuously variable 
control at all 3 speeds 


Me Audio Products Co., Dept. Z-5 
6824 Lexington Av., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
(C0 Send free catalog of Newcomb 
portable sound equipment. 
CD Send name of our nearest 
Newcomb distributor. 


® Address_____ 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 





Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief/—not more than 250 words. 


Price of Camping Maps 


Sirs: 

Thank you for mentioning our book 
Camping Maps USA in the March issue. 
We have had quite a number of inquir- 
ies regarding the price and wonder if 
you would be kind enough to list this as 
$1.95, postpaid. 

GLENN AND Date Ruopes, Camp- 
ing Maps, USA, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


Foe of Delinquency 


Sirs: 

Your provocative article, “Family 
Recreation — Foe of Juvenile Delin- 
quency” (February issue), shows very 
clearly the necessity for close family life 
to reduce juvenile delinquency. Family 
life is our first school, upon which our 
future life depends so much. 

I have felt that “we” feeling of close 
family life, and I can tell how wonderful 
it is to enjoy our parents, learn from 
them, and feel that great affection and 
emotional security that produces close 
family ties. 

Your article made me realize that we 
must work together for the achievement 
of this noble purpose—family unity. 

Lucrecta Pizarro, College of Saint 
Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 


Adolescence 


Sirs: 

I am most enthusiastic about the 
article in your February issue by Miss 
Helen Rapp (“Adolescence Will Be 
Like This,” pages 41 and 42). May we 
have permission to reprint parts of this 
article in The Camp Fire Girl maga- 
zine? I think Miss Rapp’s essay is one 
of the most readable I have ever read 
on this subject. She has such a nice con- 
versational style and I think her words 
would be helpful to our Horizon Club 
advisors. 

Joan Row anp, Editor, The Camp 
Fire Girl, Department of Program, 
New York City. 


—The Editors. 


Appreciation 
Sirs: 

I appreciate receiving the page from 
the November issue of RECREATION, on 
which mention is made of our brochure 
and manual relating to recreation for 
the aging. The three publications that 
grew out of this study are certainly be- 
ing well received throughout the nation 
and countries over the world. The ma- 
terial is now in its third printing. 

Again, thanks for mentioning it and 
congratulations to you on RECREATION 
—it is a splendid magazine and we all 
look to it for continued expressions of 
value for our work and our philosophy 
of interest. 

Harotp D. Meyer, Consultant, 
North Carolina Recreation Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


For Administrators 
Sirs: 

Some time ago I enjoyed very much 
the poem in ReEcREATION, December, 
1956, “The Administrator’s Dilemmas,” 
by Robert S. Herman, reprinted from 
Public Administration Review. 

I take this opportunity to congratu- 


NAL 





Write for our new Base Catalog. i] 


i 
a 


370 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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adit MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSSanee 
rative publisher who offers authors early 
ie national distribution, and 
All subjects welcomed. 


higher re 
designed or a 
r send your manuscript directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Hitchcock 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y 











For Concrete Playing Surfaces 
and Highly Polished 


a 5 Floors... 
i-4\ SUPERIOR 
\ “LIFETIME” 


SHUFFLEBOARD 


M7 
Y PUSHER 


Superior’s new non-friction 
shuffleboard pusher has roll- 
ing fibre wheels—a real 
floating head! Permits the 
player to approach from 
any angle without lifting 
disc. Fibre wheels 
guaranteed 

not to wear 

out. Each set of 4 pushers 
packed with 8 unbreak- 
able plastic discs in carton 
with instruction book. Write for 


literature today. 
erior 


. 77 
INDUSTRIES RP 


565 Barry Street - New York 59. N Y 


Pool and Table Tennis Tables 
Poker Tables * Bumper Pool 
Paddle Tennis Paddles 


damison eases: 





late the editors of RECREATION for pro- 
ducing such an interesting magazine | 
which is a great source of information | 
and contains many useful suggestions to | 
its readers. Its presentation is also one | 
of the best in the magazine field. 

J. Avpnonse Du upe, President. | 

Parks and Recreation Association 

of Canada. 


The Finest Poem 
Sirs: 

I want to tell you how much I en- | 
joyed the very inspirational poem in the 
December 1956 issue of your magazine | 
written by J. W. Faust. 

It was the finest poem of its kind on 
the subject that I have ever seen. 

I am sure that your magazine readers | 
would appreciate more fine specimens | 
from this writer. 

Joun Crew Tyer, Minister, Cen- | 
tral Brick Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Letter to “J. W.” Faust 
Dear “J.W.” 


That was a right magnificent prayer | 
you had in REcREATION, December 1956. | 
Your facility with words is beautiful in | 
its warmth and depth. Please write some | 
more for all of us. I mean that. I do 
hope that during the next several years | 
you will open up your head and heart in | 
a number of writing-pieces. 

SHERWoop Gates, Director, Office | 
of Community Services, Department | 


of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. | 








PS 
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Mental liiness 











IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY ON 


FROM YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
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Hurry... 
programs. 
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150s - GRARTS 


HANDY, CONVENIENT 


place your order with us now for your Summer craft 
Our two locations offer immediate delivery service 
and a variety of crafts at low quantity prices. All orders over $50 
will be shipped freight prepaid as stipulated in our 1957 catalog. 


Write For FREE Catalog of Handicraft Supplies! 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


LOCATIONS 


“ Mee 4 AVENUE 


ND 3, OHIO 
34 Gumwooo PARKWAY 
(Elmwood Park) 
CHICAGO 35, ILL. 
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Free Film Plan 


Receive a complete, exciting sponsored 
film program each week all summer — 
for FREE-LOAN (postage only). 


Hold each program for a full week — 
use as often as you like! The answer 
to your Movie Night or rainy day needs. 


Sports, travel, science, recreation films 
—most in full color—all outstanding! 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


Send for your Free copy of our new 
Catalog of Free-Loan and Feature Films. 


Flavor your program with 
A - DASH - OF - DISNEY! 


A complete selection of Walt Disney 
Technicolor Classics — Cartoons, Fea- 
tures, True-Life Adventures — available 


for RENTAL. 


Enroll my group in MOVIE-A-WEEK: 
Starting (date) and 
ending date) 

Each program should run minutes. 
For [] Boys [_] Girls —Ages to 
Name 

Organization 

Address 

City Zone... State 


(] Please send Free Catalog 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Branches: 

Ridgefield, N. J. * La Grange, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif. * Dallas, Tex. 
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Things You Should Kuow . . 








> June is NATIONAL RECREATION 
Montu! Why not use it for making 
your community recreation-land con- 
scious? Inform citizens of action need- 
ed to halt specific land-grab instances. 
(Watch for articles on land encroach- 
ment in the June issue of RECREATION. ) 
As a recreation promotion and interpre- 
tation device, National Recreation 
Month was a huge success in communi- 
ties across the country last year. (See 
“A New Pattern for Recreation,” page 
382, REcREATION, October 1956.) 


> THE APPOINTMENT OF Howarp Jer- 
FREY as the first executive director of 
the American Recreation Society has 
just been announced by the society’s 
president, J. Earl Schlupp. Mr. Jeffrey 
will take office on July first, and his 
headquarters will be at 1129 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. He 
leaves a position as assistant professor 
of recreation at West Virginia Univer- 
sity to assume his new post. He has had 
broad experience in the field of recrea- 
tion. 


> THe 16TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
the National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago, June 2-5, 1957. 


> THIS YEAR MARKS THE 100TH BIRTH- 
pay of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Its Centennial Convention, June 
30 to July 5, will be held in Philadel- 
phia, where forty-three educators from 
twelve states started the National Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1857. It is esti- 
mated that this year’s meeting will draw 
15,000 to 20,000 teachers. 


>» NEW NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS of the 
American Institute of Park Executives 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, will be lo- 
cated in beautiful Oglebay Park. The 
move from Aurora, Illinois, took place 
in April. 
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e TAKING PIANO LESSONS FROM FILMS, 
even without a piano, is made possible 
for individuals or groups, through a 
new thirteen-week series of fifteen- 
minute film programs, “Recreational 
Piano.” The films are 16mm, black and 
white, featuring George C. Stout, pro- 
fessor of music education at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, whose live TV piano 
lessons were described in RECREATION, 
May 1956, page 220. The new series, 
based upon these telecasts, is produced 
by educational TV Station KUHT of the 
university, in cooperation with the edu- 
cation division of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants. It is available 
free to both educational and commercial 
TV stations, and to other agencies for a 
small charge. In place of a piano, a 
beginner’s book and cardboard key- 
board are all that are needed. They are 
obtainable for a little over one dollar. 
For further information write Mr. Larry 
Baker, The Philip Lesly Company, 424 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


>» UNICEF’s 1957 Hi Neicusor Pro- 
GRAM Kir is now ready. Around-the- 
world fun is explored in forty pages of 
activities from other lands. Cost is one 
dollar per kit, with a twenty per cent 
discount for tax-exempt agencies. 
Wholesale price allows a discount of 
twenty per cent on five or more copies; 
forty per cent on one hundred or more. 
Also available is a new LP record for 
dancing, with dance instructions, priced 
at $3.00, and a filmstrip of thirty-four 
frames, priced at $1.00. 


> A Directory or INTERGROUP AGEN- 
CIES IN THE USA will be published soon 
by the National Association of Inter- 
group Relations Officials (NAIRO), 
1106 Water Board Building, Detroit 26, 
to whom orders and inquiries may be 
sent. When issued, the directory may 
be acquired by your public library (if 
you ask for it). 


>» Two THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
are being offered again this year for the 
best fifteen-minute radio programs pro- 
duced and broadcast by a community 
organization on the subject of “Action 
for Peace in Our Town.” 

In the first year of competition, pro- 
grams were entered by such organiza- 
tions as the Girl Scouts, League of 
Women Voters, American Association 
for the United Nations, and others. 

This year two special awards are of- 
fered to student groups and college- 
supported and -operated stations. Ad- 
ditional information may be secured 
from the Institute for International 
Order, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
36. 


>» Correction: Lewis C. Reimann who 
wrote “Campsite Selection, Layout and 
Development,” in our March issue, is 
the author of The Successful Camp, to 
be published by the University of Mich- 
igan Press, and of The Lake Poinsett 
Story, A Venture in Faith, distributed 
by the Lake Poinsett Methodist Camp. 
He did not write Successful Camp Ad- 


ministration. 


Bargain Hunting? 
Planning your summer program? 
Interested in completing sets of ReEc- 
REATION Magazine? The following back 
issues are reduced in price for a limited 
time only (to July first) : 


1955 Issues—4 for $1.00 
All months except March 

1953 Issues—5 for $1.00 
April (Playground Issue) 


May 
October 


November 
1952 Issues—5 for $1.00 
All months except January, October 


Place your order promptly before 
stock is exhausted. 


Raymond E. Hoyt 


It is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Raymond E. Hoyt 
in Long Beach, California on March 25. 
In January 1957 Mr. Hoyt was ap- 
pointed chief of the Pacific Coast Sea- 
shore Survey, and he was in Southern 
California in connection with that posi- 
tion when his death occurred. He was a 
graduate engineer who became inter- 
ested in recreation early in his career. 
His position before the last appoint- 
ment was as assistant chief of the Na- 
tional Park Service Division of Cooper- 
ative Activities. He has been a devoted 
friend of the National Recreation As- 
sociation through the years; and last 
year he acted as West Coast host for 
the first National Recreation Associa- 
tion-United States State Department 
Foreign Exchange Program. ® 
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Junior Gardeners “ e e . . e . . . . . Ann Albert 


The month of May, with its fragrance of flowers and thoughts of grow- 
ing things, is a good time for awakening interest in a gardeners’ club. 


Junior GARDENER CLuB has been active in Santa Ana, 

California, for more than five years, because a commu- 
nity-minded citizen, Mrs. Weston Walker, past president of 
California Garden Clubs, came to the recreation department 
with the idea. 

The group meets once a month at the community center 
clubhouse, and has an average of thirty-three youngsters 
and eight parents at each meeting. It is co-sponsored by the 
Santa Ana Recreation Department, the Year "Round Garden 
Club and the Santa Ana Garden Section of the Ebell Club. 
The department provides a meeting place, the necessary 
paper work, help with publicity, and the active interest of 
a recreation staff member. Meetings are planned and con- 
ducted by counselors who are women interested in gardening 
and children, and who often are garden club members. 

Many subjects in the gardening and nature field have 
been covered by these children at their meetings. They have 
learned about Luther Burbank, Johnny Appleseed, Audubon 
and other famous naturalists; spring, summer and fall bulbs 
and how to grow them; how to start plants from cuttings; 
how to grow from seed; how to mix soil and make compost ; 
how to recognize and control pests; how to weed and water 
correctly; how to mulch to conserve water; how to plant to 
control erosion. They have learned how to arrange flowers 
and foliage, dry weeds, fruits and vegetables; how to plant 
dish-gardens. They have learned about birds and wild 
flowers, forestry and conservation, state and national parks. 

During handcraft periods—a part of every meeting—they 
have made ceramics, Christmas ornaments and party favors, 
woven mats of eucalyptus bark, decorated flowerpots, made 
gardening scrapbooks, leis, corsages. They have had the 
thrill of appearing on television, entering the Orange County 
Fair and other flower shows. 

In the field of community service these young people have 
beautified two city lots with lovely flower plots and have 
raised vegetables. They have furnished many fresh-flower 
bouquets for the children’s wards of the county hospital 
and presented planters to children in the tuberculosis ward, 
planted trees for Arbor Day, provided fresh flowers for the 
tables in a school cafeteria. Each year they undertake a 
different scrapbook project, having studied trees one year, 
birds the next, and they are currently working on insect 
and bug books. 

Organizing a junior club is really very simple. One or 
more leaders meet with five or more children, explaining the 
sort of fun they will be having and the fascinating things 
they will learn. A name should be selected at one of the 
first meetings. Some clubs meet weekly, some every two 
weeks and some once a month. Members should elect of- 
ficers and decide whether to have dues. Most clubs of this 





Mrs. ALBERT is supervisor of women’s and girls’ activities 
in Santa Ana, California. 


May 1957 


The housewife knows 
that spring has arrived 
at last when the junior 
gardeners come around 
to offer plant clippings 
and garden literature. 


“@ Trimming an “herb 
tree” for group’s forth- 
coming plant sale. The 
children have under- 
taken a variety of inter- 
esting nature activities. 


sort, the Santa Ana Club included, do not have any. 

Record keeping is important. There may be calls for sta- 
tistical information, clippings and snapshots of civic proj- 
ects, newspaper publicity and other data. If the children are 
not old enough to accept this responsibility, it should be 
done by the adult leader or an assistant. 

Club members may be affiliated with the Audubon Junior 
Club, by payment of twenty-five cents each and receive bird 
membership pins. (Write National Audubon Society, 654 
North Durfee Avenue, El Monte, California, for details.) 
Most clubs adopt the Junior Gardeners’ Pledge. 

Programs vary from club to club but usually include the 
aforementioned activities. There might also be talks by out- 
side speakers, short talks on the flower or bird of the month, 
and chances for members to tell of interesting plants seen on 
a trip, a beautiful garden visited, and to show blooms from 
their own gardens and shell or rock collections. Often there 
is distribution of plant material to members at the close of 
meetings, something to take home and plant—perhaps excess 
from gardens of adult leaders, garden club members, or 
nurserymen who will donate flats of unsold bedding plants 
or bulbs. Program planning help is available, too, from your 
state junior gardening chairman, your local library, nurser- 
ies, farm advisor’s office, 4-H office, Audubon club, and for- 
estry department. 

The children in our garden clubs are the future better 
citizens of our country—the ones who will realize the im- 
portance of conservation, who will maintain their homes and 
grounds, who will respect our public parks, forests and road- 
sides. Even as youngsters they will have higher morals, for 
outdoor life and juvenile delinquency seldom mix. ® 
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Teen-agers enthusiastically endorse Minnesota Code, a guide 
to see parents and offspring through growing-up years. 


I MINNESOTA a governor’s council on youth recently pro- 
posed that communities prepare and adopt advisory 
guides for conduct. Acting on this proposal, a special com- 
mittee of adults and young persons, sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Institute of St. Paul, developed a “Social Code” for the 
guidance of parents and their teen-age youngsters. One of 
the interesting points in the code is that parents have an 
obligation to assist in community projects for young people. 
Throughout, the obligations of teen-agers and parents to 
each other are clearly defined, and the need for cooperation 
and sharing of responsibilities is emphasized. The code, 
which appears here in its entirety, has been distributed to 
schools, parent-teacher groups, and student council bodies in 
St. Paul and vicinity. Meanwhile, other Minnesota commu- 
nities are responding to the challenge. Teen-agers are as en- 


thusiastic as are the adults—-the conduct code works! 


St. Paul Social Code* 
CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY : 

1. Parents should set an example of community resporsi- 
bility. 

2. Parents have the responsibility to provide within the 
community wholesome recreation. 

3. Young people should be encouraged to develop their 
own creative activities. 

4. Parents have an obligation to assist in community 
projects for young people, whether sponsored by the school, 
church, or volunteer agencies. Parents have an added obli- 
gation to serve as chaperones and provide transportation for 
the younger children. 

5. Parents should be aware of the laws and explain the 
laws that govern their children. 

6. Parents and young people should feel a moral respon- 
sibility for the care of public property. 

FAMILY COOPERATION: 

1. Sincerity, forthrightness and open-mindedness are es- 

sential in a discussion concerning friends and activities. 


* Reprinted with permission of the Women’s Institute of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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TEEN-AGERS 
ADOPT 


CONDUCT GUIDE 


Family meetings are a good way of solving new situations 
within the family. 

2. Financial matters and management of money should be 
discussed by parents and teen-agers. 

3. Parents and young people should jointly assume re- 
sponsibility for the discussion and solution of problems 
which relate to teen-age social behavior. 

4. Young people should be encouraged to assume as much 
responsibility for planning and carrying out their social 
affairs as possible. 

5. Young people should be encouraged to bring friends 
into the home and parents should welcome the opportunity 
to meet their children’s companions. 

6. Parents should be constantly aware of the growing-up 
process of their children physically, psychologically and so- 
cially. Parents must continue to learn, thereby becoming 
more understanding adults. Opportunities for so doing are 
afforded in the home, school, church and social agencies. 

7. Parents should make young people feel that they can 
bring their problems, mistakes and aspirations to them. 
Datinc: 

1. Young people and parents have a responsibility to 
come to an agreement about dating. 

2. Parents have a responsibility to know the young per- 
sons their children date. 

3. Parents should be at home when young persons are 
being entertained and should make their presence known. 
Home activities for groups of older youths with dates is 
desirable as a way of date entertainment for young people. 

4. Courtesy and consideration should govern the finan- 
cial aspects of all dating and parents should be careful to 
educate their young people in such matters. 

5. It is more desirable to have group activities than in- 
dividual dates for those persons below high school level. 

6. Parents should know where and with whom their sons 
and daughters are going on a date and have an understand- 
ing about the time of return. 

Time To Get Home: 
1. All parties should terminate at a reasonable hour and 
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young people should return home within a reasonable time. 

2. Young people have the responsibility to call home if 
they are to be out later than agreed upon. 

3. Parties or open houses after functions which terminate 
at a later hour should be discouraged. 

1. The suggested hour for senior high school parties to 
end is twelve o'clock. For junior high school parties, curfew 
law should be observed. 

DRINKING: 

|. It is the joint responsibility of parents and teenagers 
to honor and observe the stipulations of the law governing 
the use of alcoholic beverages. 

2. The law states: “It ts unlawful for any parents to 
furnish intoxicating liquor to their children. It is unlawful 
for any person to furnish intoxicating liquor to anyone 
under twenty-one years of age.” 

3. The law states: “It shall be unlawful for any person 
under the age of twenty-one years to have in his or her pos- 
session any intoxicating liquor.” 

TRANSPORTATION: 

|. The use of public transportation facilities, regular or 
special, requires common rules of courtesy, respect for the 
rights of others, and obedience to the law. 

2. The same principles apply to privately owned vehicles 
including motorcycles and motorbikes. Driving a car or 
vehicle of any kind is a privilege, not a right. Parents should 
see that children have proper instructions in driving and an 
understanding and appreciation of the letter and spirit of 
the law. 


~ 


we 


patil 


A 
The code covers highly controversial subjects such 


as smoking, drinking, the hour to come home from 
dates. It includes how to dress and social conduct. 


Riders have a share in the responsibility for safe driving. 

All drivers must take the responsibility of being in good 
physical and mental condition and in full control of the car. 
Drivers have a moral responsibility to their passengers. 
Young people should be encouraged to reject the offer of 
rides in any car if the driver of the car is not properly quali- 
fied. Young people should be encouraged and feel free to 
call upon parents to secure transportation when the driver 
of the car involved becomes incompetent for one reason or 
another to drive a vehicle in safety. @ 
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Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; 
Walk-Through” System of Sim- 
plified Progressive instruction, 
followed by the Complete Dance. 


Sauore 


GUARANTEED Donces 
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Folk Donces 
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Figure 3 
Condensed and reprinted with permis- 
sion from Pull Up An Easel by Norman 
Garbo. Copyright 1955, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, Inc. Mr. GARBO’S syndi- 
cated column for artists has appeared in 
newspapers throughout the nation. 
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Pick Up Your Sketch Book 


Norman Garbo 


Spring weather is here, and now “you can get out 
of the house!” On hikes and picnics slip a pad 
and pencil into your pocket for that quick sketch 
which can catch a mood or preserve a memory. 


[_ TIME is ripe to try and revive a 

greater interest in one of art’s sim- 
plest and most fundamental tools—the 
lead pencil. Because of the beauty and 
glamour in oil painting, a great many 
beginners and amateur artists have 
never worked with a pencil at all. 
Although the pencil can hardly compete 
with oils as a medium of artistic expres- 
sion, it nevertherless offers some ad- 
vantages that certainly shouldn’t be 
ignored. Let’s look at a few: 

1. It’s darn cheap. 

2. It will lend itself just as well to a 
quick sketch as to a finished drawing. 
Most artists are aware of the pencil’s 
use for a quick preliminary drawing, 
but few have fully explored its great 
potential as an attractive medium in 
itself. 

3. It’s always accessible and easily 
carried. As long as you own a pocket, 
the pencil can be ever handy. 

4. It can be corrected and erased 
with a minimum of trouble. 

5. It can be used with speed when 
speed is necessary, or can be adapted to 
great detail and texture. 

6. All of us are familiar with the 
pencil, so that it feels quite comfortable 
and natural when we hold it. 

7. It’s not messy to work with, and 
the drawings, when completed, require 
no special care for preservation. 

8. It will readily respond to almost 
any demand. If you need a fine line, a 
sharp point will produce it. If you want 
the soft touch for a mass of shading, a 
blunt edge may be used almost like a 
brush. It will also produce any tone 
from light to dark. 

7 oe * ” 

One of the most popular misconcep- 
tions floating about is the idea that all 
still life is limited to indoor possessions. 


This was brought home to me most 
strikingly when I stopped to see a friend 
who had but recently heard the “call to 
art.” 

It was a beautiful spring Sunday 
afternoon and I found him in a gloomy 
basement studio, painting some tired 
looking grapes and apples. Taking him 
by the horns I whisked him into his 
sunny back yard and expounded a few 
personal theories on artists and the out- 
doors; to wit: 

First, we should take advantage of all 
good spring, summer and fall weather 
by working outdoors whenever possible. 
A paintbrush, some sunshine and a few 
gulps of fresh air can make a pretty 
enjoyable combination. 

Second, if you are still limiting your- 
self to still life as subject matter, there 
exists a superabundance of material in 
“outdoor still life.’ We have only to 
know what to look for and we will find it 
all about us. 

Incidentally, please don’t confuse 
“outdoor still life” with a few objects 
from indoors set up outdoors. The term 
“outdoor still life” refers specifically to 
those objects normally found outdoors, 
such as, a rural mailbox in its natural 
setting, a bird house with some ivy en- 
twined about it, an interesting corner of 
a chimney and a slanting roof, a few 
garden tools and gloves lying on the 
ground, a rain barrel standing beneath 
a drain pipe, any piece of lawn furniture 
that strikes your fancy, an especially 
picturesque fence; or, if you’re near the 
water, all sorts of fishing gear, for ex- 
ample, lobster pots, oars, nets and boat- 
hooks. 

Bear in mind that all of these objects 
represent the main theme of your com- 
position. They should, therefore, be in 
the central foreground and drawn large 
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enough so they are given importance. 
Figures 1 and 3 are examples of how 
some of these things may be treated. 

At this point you’re probably quite 
eager to try a full-fledged landscape 
drawing. Perhaps you’ve already sneak- 
ed in a few attempts with good, bad or 
indifferent results. In any case, let’s take 
a look at things from the grass up. 

One of the most exciting, yet confus- 
ing and frustrating days in the life of 
the art student is “life day.” This is the 
day when you, as an embryonic Rem- 
brandt, gather up pad, pencils and, of 
course, eraser, and venture forth to 
draw nature where it lives. 

Whether you travel fifty yards or fifty 
miles from your hearth, your first reac- 
tion is bound to be the same. You look 
about you in awe at the seemingly end- 
less expanse of land and sky and mur- 
mur respectively, “Lord, it’s a mighty 


large thing you’ve created here.” 
After that profound statement you 
proceed to draw, on a twelve-by-sixteen- 


inch sheet of paper, everything you can 
see within a radius of twenty miles. 


After a few hours of wading through a 
swamp of confusion, you look at the 
mess on your pad and decide you should 
have stuck to golf. 

Believe me, you’re doing things the 
hard way. Drawing can be relaxing as 
well as fun, but not like this. You can’t 
fight this thing because, as you see, it’s 
bigger than you; so take a few hints 
from an “old pro”: 

1. Set yourself up in the shade. The 
shadow of a tree, a barn, a building or 
a hill will do. If you’re going to be dif- 
ficult and insist upon drawing with no 
visible shade, turn your pad with its 
back to the sun. Sunlight playing across 
your working surface will only distort 
your tones and give you a headache. 

2. Cut out in advance and take with 
you a small cardboard frame about two 
by three inches in size. 

3. Close one eye, and holding the 
cardboard cutout before the other eye, 
circle slowly about until you see, framed 
within the opening, the composition you 
would like to draw. It will appear 
through the cardboard frame as in Fig- 





ure 2, delimiting the area for you. 

4. Be most careful of the composition 
you choose. The temptation will be 
great, but don’t try to draw everything 
in sight. 

Choose one main object in the fore- 
ground as your center of interest—a 
tree, a rock or a shrub. Place it off cen- 
ter on your pad and fill in with a back- 
ground of clouds, hills, a body of water. 

In Figure 1 I’ve chosen a tree silhou- 
etted against the sky. I’ve made every- 
thing in the foreground dark for empha- 
sis, which is something to bear in mind. 
Always try to exaggerate darks and 
lights, particularly when working in 
black and white. 

In drawing from nature, remember to 
avoid very straight, ruled-looking lines. 
Not only is it completely unnecessary 
to draw a straight line to create a work 
of art, but it is important that you do 
not do so. Regularity has always been 
the keynote of man-made objects, while 
nature in any form is typified by irregu- 
larity. No two things that God has cre- 
ated have ever been exactly the same. ® 


Teaching Baseball to Beginners 


This teaching program, as used by the training director in Little 
League, offers some pointers for instructors of other baseball groups. 
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an 


The best way to instruct and develop young players is 
through actual game participation. Above, an umpire 
is judging a base runner in Oceanside, New York. 
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Mickey McConnell 


E ACH LEAGUE has a new crop of beginners every spring, 
and a special teaching program is desirable for them. 
This is particularly true for the youngsters who have had lit- 
tle or no opportunity to play baseball, or who have not de- 
veloped sufficiently to participate in a program with older, 
more experienced players. 

Extensive experiments with youngsters in this category 
—mostly nine- and ten-year olds—has led us to believe that 
the best way to instruct and develop them is through a pro- 
gram of teaching through game participation. 

Depending on the number of boys, they are divided into 
squads of about fourteen to eighteen players each. The play- 
er agent can balance the squads after several tryout sessions, 
and then regular games can be scheduled; but no effort 
should be made to keep standings, averages or records. 
Demonstrations. You must keep in mind that the interest 
span of players at this level of age and experience is very 








Mr. McConneLt is director of training, Little League Base- 
ball, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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short, so drills should be varied and brief. Start each ses- 
sion with a brief talk and demonstration of some funda- 
mental of play—base-running, sliding, proper running form, 
coaches directing base-runners, bunting, batting, tagging 
runners, the stretch from the base on a force-out play, back- 


ing up plays, cutoffs, fielding the ground ball, catching flies, 
throwing double plays, rundown plays, and so on. 


Fielding Workouts 


After this demonstration, the two teams scheduled to play 
then play catch until their arms are warmed up; after which, 
the visiting players go to their defensive positions. Start off 
by tossing a fly ball and a ground ball to each outfielder and 
have the fielders throw to the second baseman. For the first 
two or three weeks throw from the vicinity of second base, 
then from the pitcher’s mound and finally from homeplate 
as their fielding improves. 

Next toss a ground ball to each infielder and have each 
throw to the first baseman, with the first baseman throwing 
to the shortstop at second base when it is his turn to field a 
grounder. Roll the ball to the pitcher to field and throw to 
first and then roll the ball in front of the catcher for him to 
field and throw to first. Give each player two fielding 
chances. 

As with the outfielders, toss the ball to the infielders dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks and then begin to bat fun- 
goes to them as they show improvement. Be sure all your 
players can catch fly and ground balls before you bat the 
ball to them. You can build their confidence by making the 
chances easy for them—you risk injury when you rush them 
too fast. 

Then have the home team take its fielding drill. (As the 
players become more proficient in fielding, you can alter- 
nate double-play drills, cutoff plays, and defensive plays 
against bunts and situation drills from game to game.) 

When the home team has completed its fielding drill, it 
goes in to bat while the visiting team goes into the field. 
In the batting drill, each player attempts to bunt twice and 
takes two swings, batting in the regular order with an adult 
serving as pitcher and throwing at half speed. 

After each player has batted, the teams switch, with the 
home team moving into the field and the visiting team taking 
batting practice. Then a game is played with the batters hit- 
ting off a batting tee, set in front of home plate, for two in- 
nings. The home team stays in the field as the game begins 
with its pitcher on the mound to field that territory even 
though he doesn’t pitch the ball. 

In playing off the batting tee, the batter must hit the ball 
as far as the pitcher’s mound for it to be called a fair ball. 
Batted balls which don’t travel that far in fair territory are 
counted as fouls. If a boy swings and misses three times, or 
hits two fouls and then misses on a third swing he is out. 


Base-runners are retired in the same manner as in regu- 
lar Little League Baseball. When batter and base-runners 
have advanced as far as possible without being put out, or 
have been retired, the umpire calls “time out” and the ball is 
thrown in to the catcher, who places it on the tee. As soon 
as all players are in their regular positions, the umpire 
calls “time in,” and the next batter takes his turn. Base- 
runners must stay on their bases until the ball is batted off 
the tee. If each team has as many as eleven players present, 
two extra boys can be used on each side, one playing in the 
outfield behind third base and the other in the outfield be- 
hind first base. Instead of using three outs to determine a 
half inning, the team stays at bat until all of the eleven 
players have batted. All of the extra players should be given 
a chance to play during the second inning. 


At the conclusion of these two innings, one inning is 
played with the pitcher pitching to the batters. Again the 
half inning is concluded when all the players on the visiting 
team have batted around. (If the team has more than eleven 
players the extra players are given a chance to bat, too. If 
there are more players on one squad than the other at that 
game, the extra players are permitted to bat although any 
runs scored as a result of their being at bat do not count in 


‘the score of the game. This is done to give all the players 


experience in facing pitchers, without penalizing the teams 
because they don’t have the same number of players pres- 
ent.) The home team takes its turn at bat against the reg- 
ular pitcher even though it is ahead at the end of three and a 
half innings and it remains at bat until each player has 
batted once. 

Do not hesitate to halt a game, when a boy makes a mis- 
take to explain what lie should have done in that situation. 
Announce to the boys that they are all learning, that they will 
face new situations frequently, and that you will hold up 
play to show them the proper way to make a play when some- 
thing new develops. If this is done in a friendly way, with- 
out criticism of a player who may have made a mistake, you 
should be able to do a constructive job of teaching at a time 
when it makes an impression on the players. 


Precaution should be taken to teach the boys to hit with- 
out throwing their bats. Beginners have a tendency to let 
the bat fly after hitting the ball, and injuries are invited by 
this procedure. Start by teaching the boy to complete his 
swing and drop his bat beside him before running. You 
may have to let a boy sit out a game occasionally to get 
him to stop this tossing habit. 

Another danger can be avoided by having your catcher 
take up his position an arm’s length behind the batter, and 
then stretching a tape or string on the ground to remind him 
to stay that far back until the batter swings. Otherwise some 
eager young catcher may be hit with a swinging bat. 

Since the interest span of these youngsters is so short, 
it seems desirable from a standpoint of safety, as well as 
development, that “minor league” practice sessions and 
games have a time limit. Experience indicates these ses- 
sions shotild not exceed two hours. 


We are convinced the boys improve faster and have more 
fun doing so under this!program. @ 
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While semi-tropical Long Beach is on the 
ocean, mountains and desert are just a 
short drive off. You may enjoy three 
completely varying climates in the same 
day! Above, lemon and orange groves, 
with San Gabriel Mountains in the back- 
ground. Right, world-famous Hollywood 
Bowl is about thirty-five miles away. 
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“thea BINE business with pleasare ana 
A go to California! Easterners, make 
the most of this exceptional opportunity 
to see our country! Plan an interesting 
trip, and be one of the lucky people who 
are expected in Southern California in 
September. You can be sure of a cor- 
dial reception — what with four Calli- 
fornia organizations making ready to 
welcome you and see that you have a 
good time: California Recreation So- 
ciety, Long Beach Recreation Commis- 
sion, Los Angeles County Department 
of Parks and Recreation, and the State 
of California Recreation Commission. 
Be sure to save a few days of your va- 
cation for Long Beach and environs. 


Accommodations 


The Municipal Auditorium, overlook- 
ing the Pacific, will be Congress head- 
quarters; and the two Congress hotels 

the Wilton and the Lafayette—are 
nearby. The Wilton is adjacent to the 
auditorium, the Lafayette, just four 
short blocks All reservations 
should be made through the Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, Inc., c/o Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Long Beach 2, Cali- 


away. 


fornia. 
Average Hotel Rates: 
Doubles Twins 
Wilton .. $9.00—$13.00 $10.00—$14.00 
Lafayette .... $9.50—$12.00 -- $10.00—$16.00 


Other excellent hotels and motels pro- 
vide accommodations for every pocket- 
book. Motel charges are around $5.00 
and $6.00 for doubles, $6.00 and $7.00 


for twins. 
Vake your hotel reservations early! 
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Going to Long Beach? 


For the 39th 





Travel 


Long Beach, California’s “convention 
city,” is easily reached from every part 
of the country by plane, train, boat, bus 
or car. The local airport is not far from 
the center of the city. 


Meetings 


National Recreation Association ad- 
visory committees and committees of 
the American Recreation Society are 
busily engaged in planning the pro- 
gram. Suggestions for discussion topics 
are still being gratefully received. 

The Institute in Recreation Adminis- 
tration for on-the-job executives will 
be held again this year. There also will 
be a whole series of special interest 
meetings, activities workshops and 
demonstrations, and, of course, general 
sessions. Meetings will again be held on 
state and federal recreation, industrial, 
hospital, college recreation, and recre- 
ation for the armed services. There will 
be no duplication of meetings this year, 
because the Congress will be a venture 
in cooperative planning and co-spon- 
sorship. 


Thoughts on the 
Conference of Today 


As you prepare to attend the annual 
National Recreation Congress, you will 
be aware that your organization is send- 
ing you as its representative and liaison 









National Recreation Congress 


September 30—October 4, 1957 


person. It will expect you to carry in- 
formation and experience to the Con- 
gress and to return laden with new 
ideas to share. In order to give the most 
to and get the most out of the big meet- 
in, some pre-planning is in order. 
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Conference patterns have been chang- 
ing during the last few years, according 
to Thomas R. Carskadon, chief of The 
Twentieth Century Fund Education De- 
partment. Writing on “The Conference 
of the Future,” * he says that “the good 
conference of today—the better con- 
ference of tomorrow—is switching from 
a listening pattern to a working pat- 
tern.” In answer to a questionnaire, he 
quotes E. C. Coffey, of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, as mentioning 
“buzz sessions following orientation in 
full assembly; plenary sessions then al- 
low time for reports from each buzz 
group—role playing— quiz presenta- 
tions—workshops.” 


- * . . 


PREPARATION FOR A CONVENTION: Be- 
come familiar with all preconvention 
literature, particularly the agenda. 
Study the maps of the area, especially 
the location of the rooms in which your 
meetings are scheduled. 

Ask your local group what they want 
you to bring back to them, as well as 
what they expect you to take with you. 

Many convention-goers make dates 
well ahead of the opening. It will be 
hard to track down individuals once you 
get there. 

The more time and thought you put 
into preconference planning, the freer 
and more efficient you will be once you 
arrive on the scene.—From How to At- 
tend a Conference by Dorothea F. Sulli- 


van, Association Press, New York, @ 


* Adult Leadership, May 1953. 
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Fences 

e Bayside, Wisconsin, has adopted an ordinance requiring 
the fencing of private swimming pools within the village. 

e In Los Angeles, California, a new municipal law requires 
every body of water more than eighteen inches deep, includ- 
ing swimming pools, wading pools, fish ponds or lakes and 
ponds on private and industrial property to be enclosed by 
a fence at least four and a half feet high. The city council 
adopted the law after the drownings of several children in 
the last two years. Failure to comply with this law is a mis- 
demeanor and carries a maximum fine of $500 and a six- 


month jail sentence. 


Cutting Corners 


e The May, 1956 issue of the Tennessee Division of State 
Parks Newsletter, tells of a “cheap” swimming pool in a 
Midwestern city, which turned out to be a poor investment. 
No tax money was used in building the pool, as labor and 
materials were donated by local residents; .so state health 
department approval of the plan was neither sought nor re- 
quired by law. Once the pool was in operation, however, 
the state health department was obliged to assume super- 
vision. The very first test revealed that, because of improp- 
er design, the pool could not be operated safely, and bac- 
teria in the first two water samples taken were too numerous 
to count. This experience illustrates the folly of cutting 
corners in planning and constructing a facility, such as a 
swimming pool, where health and safety are involved. 

e Another recent account of a community which built, 
largely with the use of volunteer labor and materials, a 
blacktop fill-and-draw type pool, raises questions as to the 
wisdom of this type of installation. 


“shaped pool, Albany, Georgia. Note hethhouse and 
ample sundeck. Diving area is separated from swim- 
mers by a float line. A Charles M. Graves design. 


Random Notes 


e In Grants Pass, Oregon, the usefulness of an outdoor 
pool has been considerably extended and the unit cost of 
operation appreciably reduced through a cooperative ar- 
rangement with local schools. The pool is open from May 
first to October first or later, and during the period the 
schools are in session it is used regularly by the schools, 
which meet the full cost of operation during this time. It 








Mr. BuTLer is director of the NRA Research Department. 
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is located adjacent to the high school and near the junior 
high school, on land donated to the city by the schools, and 
is open to the general public only during the summer months 
when the schools are not in session. 

e The renting of caps to individuals using the municipal 
swimming pool has proved profitable in Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. One hundred dollars worth of caps are rented at 
ten cents per use and have yielded a profit of approximately 
$1,200 a season. Caps are not rented in most pools around 
the country. 

e The first instance of a fan- or wedge-shaped indoor pool 
that has come to our attention is in Ephraim, Utah, and is 
thirty feet to fifty feet by seventy-five feet. 


Sandsifter is a Boon 


Successful operation of a new type of beach sandsifter 
by the Chicago Park District has led to a recommendation 
to purchase a second machine of this type, according to the 
American Public Works Association. 

Basically, the device is a revolving drum, eight feet wide, 
housed under an encasing metal cover. As it is dragged 
over a beach by a gas-powered tractor, scoops on the outer 
circumference of the drum dig into the sand to a depth of 
five inches. The scooped-up sand is tossed onto vibrating 
screens with a one-half-inch mesh and sifted back onto the 
beach, while debris moves along into two metal baskets 
which are removed and emptied as required. The tractor 
hauling the machine has a bucket on its front end for pick- 
ing up the dumped debris, which is then emptied into a 
truck for removal. 

Formerly, beach clean-up in Chicago was done by crews of 
men with rakes. To operate the new power-driven outfit, 
three men are needed, one to drive the tractor, the others to 
handle the baskets at the rear. Although exact figures were 
not available, there is a considerable saving in manpower 
with the new method. 


Staff Responsibilities 


The success of any recreation program depends upon the 
high caliber of its staff. Swimming, a major factor in most 
recreation programs, is no exception. Consequently, the 
most valuable asset on pool or waterfront is a good life- 
guard staff. 

It is unfortunate that cartoonists have lampooned guards 
to such a degree that the public has a tendency to think of 
them as beautiful hunks of men with no particular duties. 
Such is not the case, however. A lifeguard is on duty for 
the express purpose of protecting bathers and maintaining 
order. The importance of pre-service lifeguard training can- 
not be over-emphasized. 
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Compiled by George Butler 


Basic requirements for a lifeguard are: 

|. Successful completion of a recognized life-saving 
course. 

2. Satisfactory completion of an accredited first-aid 
course. 

3. Good physical condition, a sense of responsibility and 
mental alertness. 

The primary duties of the lifeguard are: 

1. Standing watch or patrolling. 

2. Giving aid to a bather in distress and the immediate 
administration of first aid when necessary. 

3. Restricting swimmers to the boundary line of the 
Swimming area. 

4. Warning bathers of unseen hazards. 

5. Daily inspection of life-saving equipment and effect- 
ing nec essary repairs. 

6. Maintaining order and enforcing established rules. 

When patrolling or standing watch, a lifeguard must not 
permit his eyes to be diverted from the water. A child could 
drown in the length of time it takes to answer a question. A 
good lifeguard can handle many interruptions without turn- 
ing his eyes from the water. Once a guard has been as- 
signed his post he should leave it only to effect a rescue. 
Even then, he should by some prearranged signal notify 
other guards that his area will be unsupervised. 

Since it is the duty of the lifeguard to prevent an incident 
as well as correct it, establishment of boundary lines for the 
swimming area on waterfronts other than pools is essential. 
This enables the guard to keep all bathers under constant 
surveillance and within easy reach in event of an emergency. 
No one, regardless of swimming ability, should be permitted 
to swim beyond the lines. 

It is also the lifeguard’s duty to warn all swimmers of 
unforeseen hazards. Many times even a good swimmer will 
become panicky should he step into a drop-off or get caught 
in a sub-surface current. 

\ good lifeguard assumes personal responsibility for 
everyone. He is constantly alert. He protects the bathers, 
not only from possible hazards of the water, but from them- 
selves and each other. He practices life-saving skills regu- 
larly. He develops a pattern of teamwork with the other 
guards and lives up to his duties and responsibilities. 

These factors make for good preventive lifeguarding and 
help to eliminate the need for unnecessary lifesaving. It’s 
a good lifeguard who makes the difference—John W. Mac- 
Enroe, Recreation Consultant, New York State Youth Com- 
mission, in Swimming Pool Age, May 1956. 


Elimination of Tax 


At a recent hearing before the Subcommittee on Excise 
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Taxes of the House Committee on Ways and Means, Irving 
J. Rotkin, acting chairman of the Community Pools Asso- 
ciation of Montgomery County, Maryland, strongly urged 
elimination of a twenty per cent tax now imposed on the 
initiation fees and annual dues of nonprofit community 
swimming pools. 

Pointing out that these voluntary community groups were, 
in fact, carrying out a desperately needed function usually 
undertaken by government agencies, he asked for removal 
of what has proven to be a harsh burden upon citizens of 
moderate means. This was stated to be necessary to enable 
construction of even more community pools throughout the 
mushrooming suburban areas. 

The demonstrated benefit to the community, on every 
level, was declared to be immeasurable in the area of whole- 
some family recreation and as “providing a healthy and con- 
structive outlet for youthful energies during the summer 
months while away from the guidance and restraints of 
school (a most important factor in the juvenile delinquency 
problem) .” 

Mr. Rotkin stated, “Here is one of the all too rare instances 
where a group of citizens, having recognized a community 
need, did not raise a clamor for state or federal funds. 
On the contrary, they have and will continue to employ self- 
help in a truly democratic fashion.” All that was asked was 
the removal of a punitive roadblock which served to hamper 
and discourage activity. 


Tulsa Swim Suit Campaign 


This annual campaign, conducted for years, concerns the 
collection of old, outmoded, outgrown suits for distribution 
to children unable to buy suits for themselves. Mrs. Harry 
Rankin, president of the Hillcrest Medical Center Women’s 
Auxiliary in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in charge of the campaign, 
writes: “Our radio station announces the campaign several 
times a day for three weeks preceding July 4. The slogan 
is ‘Make a child happy for the Fourth of July.’ Our large 
downtown stores, as well as outlying stores, place boxes in 
their lobbies or by the elevator for collection of the suits. 


This bathhouse of modern design serves sixth outdoor 
municipal swimming pool in Oakland, California. 
The pool was put in operation in the spring of 1954. 


A member of park department picks them up, and they are 
distributed to the various city parks. One of our largest laun- 
dries renovated the suits for years and is still willing to do 
so, but our park department has taken this over for the past 
few years. Publicity stresses the fact that having a suit of 
his own to use at the pool keeps a child from the old ‘swim- 
min’ hole’ where there is so much danger of losing his life 
or becoming ill from contaminated waters. Also, a child 
with his own suit can join the recreation program offered 
by the park department.” ®& 
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Twenty-eight underwater ‘tights, plus 
overhead lights and incar.descent floods, 
make night swimming a real pleasure. 


= IS USUALLY true in municipal recrea- 


’ according to R. Foster Blais- 


tion,’ 
dell, superintendent of recreation in 
Topeka, Kansas, “that when an ade- 
quate modern facility is provided for 
an activity—whether it be a play- 
ground, community center or athletic 
field—the increased operation cost, if 
any, is very small in proportion to the 
tremendous increase in the activity.” 
Mr. Blaisdell offers figures to prove his 
point in his 1956 Swimming Pool Sum- 
mary Report, which shows how Topeka 
met the challenge of too many swim- 
mers for its out-of-date pools. 

In 1954, when the recreation com- 
mission took over operation of all the 
city’s swimming pools, a program of 
swimming classes, synchronized and 
competitive swimming was inaugurated. 
During the 1955-1956 season, in addi- 
tion to the summer program, the Wash- 
burn University pool was used on Sat- 
urdays, from November to May, for the 
training program for the paid and vol- 
unteer staff, as well as for general in- 
struction and a synchronized swimming 
clinic under the direction of Theresa 
Anderson, vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional AAU Synchronized Swimming 
Committee. The training program for 
instructors produced eight water-safety 
instructors, two senior lifesavers and 
twenty-three water-safety aides, Each of 


Mrs. McGann is a member of the NRA 
research staff. 
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Topeka’s New Pool 
PAYS ITS WAY 


Muriel E. McGann 


the aides gave approximately fifty hours 
of volunteer teaching service during the 
next summer swimming season. 

The enthusiastic response on the part 
of Topeka’s citizens is shown by the in- 
crease in total attendance figures at all 
municipal pools over the past four 
years: 

1956 
208,333 


1954 
139,682 


1955 
162,905 


1953 

65,333 
(Pools were operated by the recreation com- 
mission 1954-56.) 

This tidal wave of swimmers gradu- 
ally swamped the city’s facilities. It be- 
came increasingly expensive to operate 
the superannuated pools and two actu- 
ally had to be closed because it was im- 
possible to maintain them at a proper 
standard of sanitation. One neighbor- 
hood pool was closed in 1954, another 
in 1955, and a third was reduced to half- 
day operation in 1956—and still the 
swimmers multiplied! 

The most serious problem was Gage 
Park Pool, with its total area of nearly 
one and a half acres and 61,000 square 


feet of water surface. This monster 
originally had been a muddy natural 
pond; its concrete lining was crumbling, 
its gravity sand filter was totally inade- 
quate, and continuous superchlorina- 
tion was waging a losing battle against 
the rising bacteria count. Old Gage was 
finally retired from service at the end 
of the 1955 season. 


New Pool 


Fortunately, the long-range plan for 
Topeka, developed by the National Rec- 
reation Association, was already in op- 
eration, and a new Gage Park Pool was 
ready for customers on June 5, 1956. 
The pool is rectangular, measures 50 
meters (164.04 feet) by 75 feet; depth 
ranges from 3 to 11.5 feet; capacity is 
540,000 gallons and there are 14,450 
square feet of deck surface and 12,300 
square feet of water surface. The Spark- 
ler diatomite filter has a capacity of 
1,500 gallons per minute and a six- 
hour turnover. The Wallace-Tiernan 
A-626 (MSV) semi-automatic chlorin- 
ator is rated at 150 pounds in a twenty- 








Gage Park Pool 
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Gage Park Pool, showing bathhouse, deck arrangements, 
kiddie pool. The pool is 164.04 feet (50 meters) by 75 feet. 
New pool helped put Topeka swimming program in black. 


four-hour period. Special features of 
the $264,338 pool include a separate 
concrete 


wading pool, 


bleachers for 350 spectators, open-air 


permanent 


dressing rooms and a parking lot for 
four hundred cars. Twenty-eight under- 
water lights, in addition to overhead 
mercury vapor lights and incandescent 
floods, make night swimming a pleasure 
for both participants and spectators. 
Mr. Blaisdell included in his report 
a special operating cost breakdown on 
the new pool, which was used for ninety- 
one days in 1956. Major items were: 
approximately $15,000 for salaries and 
wages, nearly $2,000 for chemicals, and 
$1,000 for lights. The recreation com- 
mission has a special arrangement with 
the park department covering the use 
of water for the pools. Since they are 
not metered separately, the park depart- 
ment furnishes water without charge 
and in return receives the revenue from 
all concessions. Total operating cost to 
the commission was under $20,000 for 
the first season; revenue amounted to 


nearly $30,000 and concessions netted 


more than $3,000. The operation thus 
yielded a profit despite the fact that 
landscaping was not completed prior to 
the opening and several storms de- 
posited silt in the pool, increasing cost 
of filtration and labor. Special expenses 
incurred in connection with the trial run 
also are included in this budget. 
Admission fees at both the Gage and 
Garfield pools were thirty cents for 
adults and fifteen cents for children 
under twelve; no admission was 
charged at the three neighborhood 
pools. In 1956, for the first time, a reg- 
istration fee of $1.00 for Topeka resi- 
dents and $2.25 for non-residents was 
charged for the swimming instruction 
program. This resulted in a drop in 
registration, but the number qualifying 
for Red Cross certificates increased. 
The increase probably is attributable 
partly to the better teaching facilities 
at the new pool and partly to the fact 
that people are more likely to complete 
a paid course than a free one. No ad- 
mission fees are charged during instruc- 


tion periods. 


An average day park crowd. Permanent concrete bleachers, 
right, accommodate 350 spectators. A parking lot for 
400 cars is behind the pool’s open-air dressing rooms. 


Attendance at the old Gage Pool in 
1955 was 65,423; the new pool accom- 
modated 138,532 swimmers during the 
1956 season—yet it cost only ten per 
cent more to run than its predecessor, 
while revenue doubled. Furthermore, 
the new pool was the major factor in 
putting the whole swimming program 
in the black, since there was a net gain 
of more than $3,000 on the over-all pool 
operation, whereas the 1955 season 
showed a net loss of nearly $11,000. As 
more of the old pools, which are so ex- 
pensive to run, are replaced by the five 
new neighborhood pools specified in the 
long-range plan, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an even greater number of 
people will benefit from the swimming 
program. 

Mr. Blaisdell seems to have proved 
his contention, for Topeka at least, that 
adequate modern recreation facilities 
are a sound community investment. 
Most important of all, the people of the 
city can learn to swim and enjoy the 
fruits of their learning in safe and pleas- 
ant surroundings at minimum cost. @ 











| Weer Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 
es Designed by representatives 
FETE of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
} and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
enamel. Symbolic of long life, 
strength and perseverance. 

The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en- 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 
Available Only to Authentic Clubs. 
50c each, minimum order 10 pins. 
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Business Procedures in Pool Operation 


Fees and Charges 


The theory of municipal swim- 
ming pool charges in most Ameri- 
can cities is built upon the payment, 
by the users, of the extra cost per 
unit of attendance over and above 
the average cost per unit of play- 
ground and recreation facilities. It 
is believed that taxpayers pay for 








their public recreation as a govern- 
ment function, along with other functions of government. 
There is a tendency, too often followed by administrative 
heads in charge of recreation and park departments, to feel 
that swimming pools, because of their popularity, should pay 
their way and even furnish additional revenue to the de- 
partment. The inclination to raise swimming pool charges 
higher and higher is all too common. A sound basis for 
charges should be built, setting the fees at a sufficiently high 
figure to meet the extra cost per unit to the swimmer and 
which is average in any playground or park. For example, 
if the total cost of an area to the department, divided among 
the number of people using the facilities is fifteen cents per 
unit of attendance, and the cost of providing a swim per unit 
is thirty cents per unit of attendance, then a charge for the 
average of fifteen cents to the swimmer using the swimming 
pool is justified. The swimmer would thus be paying for the 
extra cost only because he chooses swimming as his activity, 
and the cost of swimming pool operation is high. 


Ticket Systems 


The best ticket system is none at all, since the machinery 
for such a system is costly to provide, costly to collect, and 
is considered absolutely unessential to the good operation of 
Any amounts of money lost through 
change-making, or otherwise, would not begin to add up to 
the cost of any ticket system that could be installed. A cash- 
ier making change and ringing up on the cash register is by 
far the best scheme of accounting for cash. 


the swimming pool. 


However, when ticket systems are installed, the electric 
ticket machine, together with the change maker, is by far 
the best system known. This system is the same as that used 
in well-operated theaters. Two or even three cashiers may 
be necessary during rush periods. We believe shifts are un- 
necessary and cause unnecessary inconvenience to patrons, 
creating long waiting lines at the entrance gate. 








Mr. NICHOLLS is supervisor of aquatics in Los Angeles. This 
material was used in a paper especially prepared for a rec- 
reation conference (1953) in Long Beach. 
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Reporting Within Department 


The entire swimming pool operating staff should report 

directly to the supervisor of aquatics, or the superintendent 
of recreation in the smaller cities. However, the cashiers 
should be the direct line responsibility of the chief account- 
ing officer, city treasurer, or person to whom the funds are 
directly accountable, and not of the superintendent of reere- 
ation or other recreation staff person. 
Daily Accounting. Since the accounting for all cash register 
tapes and tickets and safety of the funds—through a bank 
or by operation of a safe—is the responsibility of people 
skilled in handling funds, it is not felt that this is a recrea- 
tion responsibility involved in the direct operation of pro- 
gram and the handling of personnel and staff at the pool. 
For all duties, other than that of line responsibility affect- 
ing cash and accounting, cashiers should be responsible to 
the swimming pool manager for such items as registration 
for lessons, handing out information of events and sched- 
ules, maintaining order in the lobby and other details of 
operation. All control of money, the accounting and audits, 
is therefore made by the people who are held responsible. 


Checking Methods 
Valuables. Checking all valuables should be done at the 


counter and by the person and at the place where fees are 
collected. As a sample system: a sealed envelope is handed 
the person whose valuables are to be checked; the patron 
thus places his own valuables in the envelope and signs his 
name on the envelope. It is then filed by the attendant in the 
proper cubbyhole or drawer set aside for the letter of the 
alphabet which is the patron’s initial. When he calls again 
for his valuables, he signs a slip which is compared with the 








signature on the checking envelope. After he departs, the 
envelope is retained by the cashier until the end of the day 
when all valuables are checked out. As an additional precau- 
tion these checking envelopes may be given a serial number 
with a tear-off coupon to serve as a receipt for the patron. 
The patron later on redeems his valuables by signing his 
coupon, and thus not only must the signature check, but the 
serial number as well. In Los Angeles we have found it un- 
necessary to employ the latter method. However, the clerk 
or cashier must never leave her compartment containing valu- 
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ables or cash unattended at any time. 

Clothing. The most sanitary and space-saving method, and 
that best adapted to municipal swimming pools, is the plastic 
bag checking scheme. Los Angeles has, down through the 
years, tried all possible clothes-checking arrangements, in- 
cluding undressing booths, with the clothes checked therein 
and a key retained by the patron; steel lockers; 
lockers; canvas checking bags; wire mesh baskets; and plas- 
tic checking bags. The latter method is now considered to 
be the most economical, sanitary, and desirable method. 


wooden 


Rental Practices 


Suits. Some bathhouses still rent suits and towels. The ex- 
perience with suits and towels in Los Angeles, over a period 
of years, has been that fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the 
towels were lost or stolen each year, making the cost of such 
service exceptionally high. When bathing trunks and swim- 
ming suits were rented it was found that in a very short num- 
ber of years the style was completely outmoded and patrons 
became loath to wear them. Therefore, we have stopped the 
renting of any suits or towels entirely, encouraging the 
patron to furnish his own. We thus eliminate the laundry 
problem, cost of lost towels and suits, and capital expendi- 
tures for them. We feel that there is no argument in favor of 
furnishing suits and towels to municipal swimming pool 


vow Lay 


TOURNAMENT 
Uinner receives 
1 10 day free trip to HOLLYWOOD BE ON Ty 
2 Appearance with Art Linkletter 
3 A tour of DISNEYLAND UNKLETTER 
4 Anide ina HELICOPTER 


5 Round trip flight on DC7 by United Airlines 
Contest Rules 


e Must be under 14 years of age and attend public school 
Or recreation center 

* Must be the winner of local Taw tournament 

¢ Must send one Hoppy Taw card with full name and address 
—plus name and address of school or recreational cen- 
ter, and name of instructor or teacher 














For complete details write to: 


TOURNAMENT DEPARTMENT, HOPPY TAW CORPORATION 








927 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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patrons. There can be no need from a sanitary standpoint, 
since the chlorinated water amply handles this problem, ac- 
cording to our experience and experiments. 

Swim Fins and Masks. Swim fins can be issued free or 
rented, if desired. Face masks should not be allowed at the 
pool because of the danger of breaking glass and also the 
tendency of their use by perverts. 


Concessions 


It is common practice at European pools, and at many 
pools in private clubs in America, to have quick lunch res- 
taurants or mechanical vendors to furnish a large variety 
of edibles and drinks, anything from a full meal to popcorn, 
soft drinks and cones. Coin-in-the-slot hair dryers, combs, 
and sanitary pads also are services normally provided at mu- 
nicipal swimming pools. One fact is sure: when people 
swim their appetite is stimulated. The degree to which mu- 
nicipal pools should go into the refreshment business, and 
whether they should run it themselves or let it out to con- 
cessionnaires is a matter of policy for the operating agency 
to decide. The normal percentage of the gross revenue to the 
operating agency from various concessions and vending 
Such 


revenue is always welcome, and the service is desired by the 


machines is from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 


public using the pools. @ 


x 
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Kubber-Covered 


ATHLETIC BALLS 


So sensationally better are 
they on every count—design, 
construction, quality, 
durability and play-ability— 
that Rawlings HERCULITE 
Rubber-Covered Athletic Balls 
have established a new high 
standard. They're in a class 
by themselves—they’re. . 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


e VOLLEY BALLS 
e SOCCER BALLS 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. «+ St. Lewis + Les Angeles « Dalles * Chicage 
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How To Dolr/ by Fant Udfeples 


CARVING WITH PLASTER OF PARIS 
We 
MATERIALS 
Plaster of Paris ~ knife ~ 
Paper Box ~ Mixing Bou! ~ 
Mixing Stick or Spoon. 





|.Make plaster of paris mixture. 
2Fill paper mold with mixture. 


Faper box molds 
tilled wrth plaster: 


3,Remove paper mold after plaster of paris is hard. 
A Draw side view of object on side of plaster block. 
5.Cut out.two dimensional 
silhouette with coping saw. 
6Draw front view of object 
on front side of block. 
Z Cut outtwo 
dimensional 
front view. 
8. Shape big 
mass f6rms. : fell ¢ en 
9.Cut out small a. Frank bow 
forms and 
details. 
Two Dimenstona/ front View. 
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A young member of this ingenious group of handicapped at the Rec- 
reation Center for the Handicapped, San Francisco, tells the story of their 
party—which could be put on by other groups of handicapped persons. 


beg E ALONG with 
me and Ill show 
you happy people— 
people who are really 
enjoying their activ- 
ities! Laughter and friendly chit-chat 
will greet your ears. You may have to 
dodge a flying ball. You'll pass a room 
where teen-agers are shaking the walls 
with the latest bop steps; you'll see a 
journalism class where young adults 
with pencils behind their ears are put- 
ting a newspaper to bed; and, on the 
stage, actors stumbling through their 
lines. Mobiles dangle from the ceiling 
and original watercolors paper the wall. 

The scene is familiar—a recreation 
center; but it is not the usual kind. This 
center, in San Francisco’s Fleishhacker 
Pool Building, is for the handicapped. 
Here, crutches help a boy to pursue a 
ball; pottery is molded with toes by 
someone who cannot use his hands. 
Voices rise in song—out of tune, may- 
be, but, nonetheless, in song. 

The Tuesday Young Adults whom we 
are about to meet, recently gave a May 
Day party. It all began the day the mem- 
bers returned from summer vacation. 
Wheelchairs, crutches and wheeled cots 
transported them to the discussion table 
as program planning got under way. 

“Let’s have a party planning class,” 
someone said. The suggestion was noted 
on the program chart and the center’s 
founder and director, Janet Pomeroy, 
consented to be instructor. 


Lucy Muir 





Mrs. Muir, who has been confined to a 
wheelchair for ten years with arthritis, 
joined the center in 1955. She is now 
studying creative writing at San Fran- 
cisco State College, writes a “chatty” 
column for her local newspaper, is dep- 
uty registrar for her home community 
of Linda Mar,.and does furniture re- 
finishing as her main hobby. 
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By the end of six months, the class 
had given three parties—a Valentine 
party, a make-believe party and, the 
biggest and most challenging, a May 
Day party. 


Planning the Party 


At the planning session for the May 
party, ideas flew back and forth enthusi- 
astically. After boisterous nominating 
and voting, “Shower of Flowers” was 
selected as a theme. Committees were 
appointed— invitation, program, decor- 
ation, publicity, finance, food, and 
clean-up—and the work began. 

Although the Tuesday program group 
is a small one, members made up a list 
of other young adults at the center and 
from the San Francisco Guild for Crip- 
pled Children and San Francisco State 
College, volunteer drivers and staff 
members, whom they might invite to 
the party. Also, each member was asked 
to bring one guest. 

Assignments were given out, with 
each member’s abilities and limitations 
in mind. Although each person was as- 
signed to a committee, no hard and fast 
rules were adhered to as to what com- 
mittee a person might help on if he had 
the time and was needed. Thus commit- 
tees that had to await reports from 
others, such as finance, or had a limited 
sphere of activity, such as publicity, 
were able to assist with other major re- 
sponsibilities in relation to program, 
decoration and food. 


Sketches by Zyta Laky 


Invitations 


Those on the invitation committee 
gathered at the work table, in assembly- 
line order, with each doing his part, 
large or small. They cut the invitation 
stencil and laboriously turned the hand- 
operated mimeograph machine; folded 
the mimeographed sheets and decorated 
the front covers with crepe-paper and 
glitter umbrellas. The completed invita- 
tions were finally signed, sealed, and 
sent out RSVP to one hundred friends. 


Decorations 


One of the girls deftly twisted crepe- 
paper and wood-fiber flowers onto plas- 
tic headbands to make crowns for the 
May queen and her attendants. Another 
rounded up a large square of canvas 
and paint and turned out a “Shower of 
Flowers” entrance sign. Others made 
crepe-paper flowers to be placed in col- 
ored-paper cornucopias for the wall de- 
cor. Large tree branches, painted green, 
were sprinkled liberally with flowers. 


An old umbrella was re-covered to 
make a spring parasol to decorate the 
refreshment table. First the cloth was 
stripped from the frame; then twine was 
stretched from spoke to spoke, all the 
way around. Pink net was caught up in 
a pom-pom at the umbrella tip, draped 
over the twine, and sewed in place. The 
handle was covered with white poster 
paint and, while still wet, sprinkled with 
silver sparkles. Suspended over one end 
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of the refreshment table by invisible 
threads taped to the ceiling, the parasol 
added a gay spring touch to the decor- 


ations. 


Two of the boys pooled their talents 
and built a wishing well—a large hoop 
of chicken wire covered with “paper 
rocks.” For days everyone saved their 
lunch sacks to be used in making arti- 
ficial rocks. The bags were crumpled to 
give rock-like texture, cut open and 
spread flat, then colored with red, brown 
and green chalk. The four corners of 
each bag were gathered and stapled, 
squeezed into the shape of a rock and 
affixed to the wire frame with masking 
tape. The arch over the well was made 
from a piece of three-eighth-inch wood, 
curved and fastened to the wire frame. 
Crepe-paper flowers decorated the arch 
and a small can was suspended from it 
as a bucket. A pan of water was placed 
in the bottom of the well to catch the 
coins thrown in by people making a 
wish. 

Three Maypoles for 
Dance were made of 
eighths-inch dowling. The tops of the 


the Maypole 


one-and-three- 


poles were drilled and wires run through 
the holes and attached to the ceiling 
light fixtures. The bottoms of the poles 
were secured to the floor with strips of 
masking tape. Eight streamers—strips 
of pastel crepe-paper one and a half in- 


ches wide—were fastened te the top of 
each pole. 


Finances 


The total cost of the party was $23.20 
—for food, $15; 
invitations, $2.50; program $2.00. 


decorations, $3.70; 


The Big Day Arrives 


On the day of the party, the kitchen 
hummed with activity as the cooking 
class made cupcakes and chopped fruit 
for the strawberry punch. The party 
room was also a beehive of activity— 
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what with furniture moving, the decor- 
ating of the screen to serve as a back- 
ground for the queen’s throne, and sun- 
dry other final preparations. 

At seven o'clock, as a spotlight beam- 
ed on the wishing well and the Maypole 
streams waved invitingly from their 
stately heights, the guests began to ar- 
rive. Each one was greeted cordially 
and presented with a corsage. The 
party activities were under way. 


Program 


In the first game—an ice-breaker— 
an advertisement, cut from a popular 
magazine, was pinned on the back of 
each guest. He was asked to guess what 
he was advertising and had to go 
around asking other guests questions, 
such as, “Do I eat it?” and so on. 

When the ice was well broken and all 
the guests acquainted, the three candi- 
dates for queen were introduced. A vote 
was taken and the newly elected queen 
was crowned and enthroned to reign 
over the Maypole Dance. 


In the dance, four men and four wom- 
en were assigned to each of the three 
poles. Dancers in wheelchairs were 
maneuvered by others who could push 
without use of their crutches. The men 
went in one direction and the women 
in the other. As a man met the first 
woman, he lifted his streamer over hers, 
then under the next one’s streamer, and 
so on, until the poles were wound to the 
bottom. Strauss waltzes were played all 
during the dance, and those who didn’t 
join enjoyed watching. 

Next came a “Name That Flower” 
quiz. Players were asked to name the 
flower suggested by the following defini- 
tions, with three points given for each 
correct name: 


1. Unattached-male fasteners. 

2. Head coverings of a certain color. 
3. Dawn in all its splendor. 

4. Dripping organ of the body. 


Even a traffic jam can be fun—when it’s 
accompanied by a lively Strauss waltz! 


5. A domestic animal; a piece of tree. 

. Anger; the verb “to be.” 

. A sugary vegetable. 

. Gongs of color. 

. A container; a dairy product. 

. A proper noun; nil; lack of memory. 

. Be short of; a falsehood. 

. A body of water; period of time. 

. To mix; a beast of burden. 

. A green vegetable; a parent. 

5. Give permission; a test tube. 

. A seasoning; insane. 

. A country; a conveyance. 

. A piece of wearing apparel; female. 

. A sweet substance; to nurse. 

. A wild feline; a flashy dresser. 

. Part of the face; a number. 

. A tot; a metal. 

3. A flower that is precise. 

. Fabulous serpents; to break short. 

. Short for brother in color. 

. A bar that is lustrous. 

27. Incite to action; a frolic. 
28. A body of water; a container. 

. A type of wood; a girl’s nickname. 

. Miss one’s foothold; a bovine. 

. A joint; festive decorations. 

32. To curse; to boast in triumph. 

. A luminous body of light in blossom. 
4. A type of music that belongs to you. 
5. To warm; a pronoun. 

. A cereal; a blossom. 


Answers 


. Honeysuckle. 
. Dandelion. 
21. Tulip. 
. Orchid. 
3. Primrose. 
. Snapdragon. 
5. Redbud. 
. Goldenrod. 
. Larkspur. 
. Pansy. 
. Lupine. 
. Cowslip. 
. Hollyhock. 
. Crocus. 
. Sunflower. 
. Jasmine. 
. Heather. 
. Strawflower. 


. Bachelor’s-buttons. 
. Bluebonnets. 
. Morning-glory. 
Bleeding heart. 
Dogwood. 
Iris. 
Sweetpea. 
. Bluebell. 
. Buttercup. 
. Forget-me-not. 
. Lilac. 
2. Daisy. 
3. Aster. 
. Poppy. 
5. Violet. 
. Daffodil. 
7. Carnation. 
. Ladyslipper. 


GO ID 2 Bo 


The last activity of the evening was a 
situation game in which one group 
made up questions while the other group 
made up the answers without knowing 
what the questions would be. This game 
evoked lots of laughter and ended the 
party on a gay note. @ 
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RONALD Books .. . Spring, 1957 — 


‘Bowling for All 


Joe Falearo and Murray Goodman. All the rules and 
skills of duck pin and tenpin bowling. A champion’s 
tips on selecting and holding the ball, stance, footwork, 
approach, and deliveries. Relates aim, control, speed, 
and knowledge of alley conditions to accuracy in hitting 
pins. Gives full information on the organization and 


, onduct of leagues, teams, tournaments, as well as cur- 
rent official rules and regulations. 3rd Ed. 59 action 
photos, sketches. 6% x 10. Just published. $3. 


“Tumbling Techniques 
Illustrated 


Ted Burns. I//ustrations by Tyler Micoleau. For be- 
ginners and advanced students—a thorough coverage 
through text and illustrations, of the basic individual 
tumbling techniques. The series of stunts appear in a 
logical progression; book includes basic exercises, learn- 
ing assists, and lesson plans. 304 practical ills. 64% x 
10. Just published. $3. 


“Handball 


Its Play and Management 


B. E. Phillips. This new book identifies, explains, and 
illustrates fundamental handball skills: use of hands, 
proper footwork and body control, basic strokes, and 
good serving techniques. Detailed instructions on both 
one- and four-wall game. Also information on tourna- 
ments, scoring, court construction. 50 photos, diagrams. 
14x10. May. $3. 
* All New additions in the Barnes Sports Library 








The Ronald Press Company e 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10—_— 














“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. - Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL » BASEBALL - BASKETBALL - GOLF - TENNIS 











Brand Now! TITE-ROPER 


UNIQUE * UNUSUAL * FOR 
TIGHTROPE WALKING FUN 
KIDS LOVE IT! 





COMPLETELY SAFE ONLY 16” ABOVE THE GROUND 


Are you at your wits’ end for something new and different in the 
playground? The sensational new Tite-Roper, the tight rope walk- 
ing unit that holds the attention of y gsters for hours at a time, 
may be your answer. It’s a natural because of children's inherent 
instinct to try to balance themselves. The Tite-Roper is a definite 
challenge to test their balance and equilibrium. Present users say 
it’s the greatest thing since the sliding board. Appeals to all young- 
sters . . . both sexes, all ages. Will furnish entertainment for any 

ber of y gsters at the same time. No specific skill or know!l- 
edge necessary. %” steel cable, 20’ long, suspended from two 
ruggedly constructed platforms. No maintenance required. Write 
today for further details and prices. 


WISE ENGINEERING CO. ‘newam's. aos 


Designers and manufacturers of unusual playground 
and recreational equipment 


















NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
MONTH 


LIVE AZZ YOUR LIFE 











ENGRAVING FREE! 


On All Trophies Purchased From 
Natwnal 
SAVINGS OF 


20% to 40% 


TROPHIES - MEDALS - PLAQUES 


FREE CATALOG 
Vlational TROPHY SALES, INC. 


75 W. Van Buren St. Dept. C-4 Chicago, IIlinois & 
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Patricia Morris 


handi- 


A HANDFUL of 
capped persons responded to invi- 


physically 


tations from the recreation department 
in Lima, Ohio, to attend the first meet- 
ing of the “Able-Disabled Club” one 
year ago. Interest snowballed after 
that, and in a few months active mem- 
bership included thirty persons. 

A mailing list had been compiled and 
the recreation department had sent a 
letter the 


proposed venture to all handicapped 


mimeographed describing 
persons in the community. Reply cards 
indicating interest in such a club were 
returned by nearly all of those who had 
received them. 


Organization 


Since that first meeting in January 
1956, meetings have been held each 
month in the multi-purpose room of one 
of Lima’s elementary schools. A one- 
step entry at the school makes the room 
easily accessible to those on crutches 
and in wheelchairs. Almost as impor- 
tant are the piano and adjoining kitchen 
facilities. 

The group voted to name their or- 
ganization the “Able-Disabled Club.” a 
name which expressed their belief that 
ability and disability can go hand in 
hand. Officers have been elected—pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary-treas- 
urer, and historian 


been appointed, and a constitution and 


committees have 


Patricia Morris is general recreation 
supervisor in the Lima, Ohio, Depart- 
ment of Recreation. Anyone interested 
in the constitution of the Able-Disabled 
Club may write to her. 
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The ABLE- 


Disabled 


We like the philosophy that ability and disability can go hand in hand. We 
like the independence of this club in working out its own program and its basic 
acceptance of civic responsibility. For those leaders or executives who have not 
yet included the handicapped in their programs, or who have worked only with 
handicapped children, this story of the Able-Disabled Club in Lima, Ohio, may 


serve as a model and incentive. 


by-laws drawn up and adopted since 
that initial get-together. The object of 
the Able-Disabled Club, as stated in its 
constitution, is to “strive to promote 
the social, economic, and moral welfare 
of physically handicapped persons in 
general and of its members in particu- 
lar.” 

Four classes of membership are pro- 
vided—active, associate, junior, and 
honorary. Active membership is re- 
stricted to physically handicapped per- 
sons sixteen years of age and older. Be- 
cause it was felt that there might be 
physically handicapped’ individuals in 
the community, eligible for member- 
ship but unable to attend meetings in 
person, who would like to be a part of 
the venture, provision was made for 
associate membership. While member- 
ship is primarily adult, since active 
membership is restricted to the physi- 
cally handicapped aged sixteen or older, 
junior memberships are granted those 
under sixteen who, in the estimation of 
the membership committee, would bene- 
fit by membership and be an asset to 
the club. Honorary membership has 
been bestowed upon several non-handi- 
capped individuals who have worked 
hard to make the club successful. Asso- 
ciate, junior, and honorary members 
have all the rights and duties of active 
membership except the right to hold 
office and to vote. 

Concerned that no person should feel 
he could not afford to belong to the 
Able-Disabled Club, members agreed 
that no regular dues should be exacted. 
Instead, a voluntary collection is taken 
at each meeting. 


Permanent committees are member- 
ship, program and finance. The mem- 
bership committee, composed of five ac- 
tive members, makes inquiry concern- 
ing applicants for membership, deter- 
mines their eligibility, and reports 
approved applications to the club. 
Although the set-up for the program 
committee is a unique arrangement, it 
has worked well. For each meeting a 
different member is in charge of the 
program and works with the recreation 
department supervisor in planning ac- 
tivities for the evening. Thus there are 
twelve program chairmen in the course 
of a year, and these twelve members 
comprise the program committee. The 
finance committee, headed by the treas- 
urer, is charged with the duty of raising 
funds for club purposes. 

Answering roll call at meetings of the 
Able-Disabled Club are persons dis- 
abled by disease, injury, and congenital 
problems. Cerebral palsy, polio, muscu- 
lar dystrophy, blindness, and spinal in- 
jury are among the causes of disability 
represented. 

Activities 

The Able-Disabled Club is fortunate 
in having in its membership several mu- 
sicians who are generous with their 
talents. Members always enjoy gather- 
ing around the piano to sing familiar 
songs accompanied by one of the blind 
members who teaches piano and organ. 
There are some fine voices in the club. 
Another lively blind couple bring down 
the house when they sing folk songs and 
play their “revved-up” guitar. Another 
member plays the harmonica. 
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At one meeting a “games night” was 
planned. Tables were set up and such 
table games as checkers, Scrabble, 
Sorry and cards were played. At another 
meeting, members experimented with 
square dancing, wheelchairs, canes and 
all, under the direction of the recreation 
“We're lucky 
we escaped with our lives!” was one 
comment. But it was fun, and it proved 
and confirmed the suspicion that mem- 
bers were game to try practically any- 
thing. Films have been a popular source 
of entertainment, particularly as illus- 


department supervisor. 


tration for a speaker’s text. 

During the summer months a num- 
ber of outdoor events have been en- 
joyed. A potluck picnic was attended 
also by members from two of the Indi- 
ana organizations, the 
Fort Wayne Samaritans and the Bluff- 
ton On-Our-Own Club. 

The October program, a combination 
Hallowe’en and birthday party engi- 
neered by two of the club members, was 
a high point of the year, an aim for sub- 
sequent program chairmen. The party 
was held in a recreation hall in a near- 
by community. Decorated with witches 
astride broomsticks, a life-size skeleton, 
and orange and black crepe paper 
streamers, the hall looked a fit abode for 
goblins and masqueraders. Stretching 
diagonally across the hall, decorated to 
present the birthday theme, was a long 


handicapped 


table, sectioned off by months, where 
members were seated in their birth- 
month sections. Refreshments included 
the traditional birthday cake and ice 


cream. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 


ll 
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Folding Ban- 
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Write for Table and ; Se 
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Turkey sandwiches, pumpkin pie, cof- 
fee and hot chocolate made up the 
Thanksgiving menu for the November 
meeting. A word game devised by the 
program committee was played. 

In December, the Christmas story was 
read aloud from a braille Bible; Christ- 
mas carols were sung; and there was 
an exchange of fifty-cent gifts. The 
Christmas menu was a potpourri of 
Christmas cookies, caramel corn, home- 
made candies, with each member con- 
tributing something, plus coffee. 

Such interesting and different pro- 
grams as the showing of a sound film 
on vocational rehabilitation by the local 
Goodwill Industries director, a musical 
comedy skit by a member of the Bluff- 
ton Club (a wheelchair-er with muscu- 
lar dystrophy) and two associates will 
add significance and spice to future 
meetings of the Able-Disabled Club. 

The Able-Disabled Club in its first 
year has become a potent and worthwhile 
part of the Lima community. Coopera- 
tion among members and their families 
is phenomenal. Come club night, mem- 
bers pool their cars in a share-the ride- 
network that greatly alleviates the ever- 
present transportation problem. After 
the meetings the boys fold and put away 
the chairs, while others make certain 
the kitchen is in apple-pie order. “You 
don’t leave me much to do,” the school 
custodian remarked after a recent club 
meeting. for the first 
three meetings were provided by the 
Helping Hand Club, a local women’s 
service club; but now that the club is 


Refreshments 


on its feet, so to speak, each month’s 
program chairman is responsible for 
preparing and serving light refresh- 
ments, paid for by the club, and here 
the mothers have done yeoman service. 

When the club voted to sponsor a 
square dance to raise money for club 
purposes, virtually none of the members 
knew anything about sponsoring such 
an event; but each joined wholeheart- 
edly in making posters, selling tickets, 
and all the other chores on which the 
success or failure of the affair hinged. 
The recreation department provided a 
large pavilion in one of the city parks, 
and a local square-dance band and call- 
er furnished the music. Proceeds fat- 
tened the club treasury by some eighty 
dollars. 

To those who have watched the Able- 
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Disabled Club grow, it seems impos- 
sible to overestimate its value. Recrea- 
tion is essential to every individual and 
particularly to physically handicapped 
persons. The the 
monthly get-togethers, the parties and 
other activities fulfill the normal human 
need for a social life. Through the club, 
members have had greater opportunity 


camaraderie of 


to participate in community affairs and 
have demonstrated their community 
spirit by endorsing a bond issue for a 
new public library, before the last elec- 
tion, and making a gift of an assortment 
of books to the patients of a tuberculosis 
hospital. 

Prior to joining the club, many mem- 
bers had ventured outside their homes 
only rarely; now they find themselves 
speaking up during business meetings 
and taking part in various club projects. 
While the Able-Disabled Club is spon- 
sored and supervised by the recreation 
department, members have been encour- 
aged to take the initiative. Thus mem- 
bership in the Able-Disabled Club 
proves a valuable as well as an enjoya- 
ble experience. ® 
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No. 63 CERAMIC SET 
For sgraffito, slabwork, template mak- 
ing, incising, shaping, trimming and 
modeling. Contains 2 handles, 6 asst'd. 
scraper points, 2 knife blades. $2.75 


X-acto precision-made craft tools 
have always been preferred by both 
professional and amateur ceramists. 
Scraper points and blades are in- 
stantly interchangeable and can be 
purchased separately or in sets... 
wherever hobbies or ceramic supplies 
are sold. 


New HANDICRAFT Buying 


Guide aches 
Wealth of ideas on hob- 
bies and crafts. 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-99 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Bicycle rodeos are a popular means of 
learning safety rules and proper con- 
trol, This boy in Salinas, California, 
recreation department, is engaged in 
steering his bike along narrow line. 


i= THE past eight years, a happy 
youngster has won a beautifuily- 
equipped bicycle 


annual month-long Newport News ( Vir- 


“orand prize” in the 


ginia) Bicycle Safety Campaign. 

The campaign begins the first of each 
May, with some five thousand school 
children taking part. During the month. 
youngsters amass points for excellence 
in four separate safety events. On the 
thirtieth of May. a 
rodeo is held. 


points are given for the best decorated 


colorful bicycle 


In the grand parade. 


bike, and for “win, place, show, or par- 
ticipating,” in each of four field-day 
events. Top scorer for the month wins 
a new bicycle; reconditioned bikes go to 
second and third place winners. 

This campaign to prevent bicycle 


national Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, Kiwanis International. 
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traffic accidents among school children 
is jointly sponsored by the Newport 
News Boys Club and the local Kiwanis 
Club with the cooperation of the board 
of education, recreation department and 
police department. Some such program 
was needed because of the tremendous 
increase of automobiles on the streets 
and the simultaneous increase of young- 
sters riding bicycles to school. This 
dangerous traffic situation was the re- 
sult of the large increase in population 
during and after World War II. 

Participation in the earliest bicycle 
safety campaigns was disappointingly 
small, but today they not only attract 
the large number of youngsters, but also 
garner considerable regional attention. 

The campaign is divided into two 
parts or contests. The first, operating 
throughout all but the last day, includes 
the granting of points for the best safety 
scrapbooks, for tickets given by New- 
port News police to safe bike riders, for 
the best safety slogans submitted, and 
for the best answers to questions on 
bicycle safety. There are first, second, 
third, and participating prize winners 
for each of these. In addition to points, 
successful entrants in the preliminary 
contests also win merchandise prizes. 

The other part of the campaign takes 
place during the final bicycle rodeo. 
Before a large crowd of students and 
parents, successful rodeo contestants 
win first, second and third prizes—and 
points toward the grand prize. 

About a week after the rodeo, when 
the final scores have been compiled, an 
award ceremony is held, often in a 
major downtown auditorium. Here, 
grand and lesser prizes are presented. 

The safety scrapbook competition is 
relatively new, but it has proved popu- 
lar and is, according to Harry Shoff, the 
Boys Club program director, scheduled 
for permanent inclusion in the bicycle 
safety program. Entrants are encour- 


S. Preston Douglas 


aged to keep clippings of safety pro- 
gram publicity pictures of bicycles in 
action which are observing safety rules 
and to write essays on safety. 

The competition which sees the grant- 
ing of points for receiving a “safety 
ticket” from a member of the Newport 
News police force is really a passive 
The youngster doesn’t 
have to enter. He is in the contest auto- 
matically if he rides a bicycle in a New- 


competition. 


port News school area. 

Every day during the campaign, traf- 
fic policemen, in patrol cars, cruise areas 
around selected school grounds. When 
an officer sees a youngster obeying traf- 
fic regulations as he rides down the 
street—-such as rendering proper arm 
signals and stopping at octagonal signs 
—he drives up to the rider, siren scream- 
ing and red light flashing. He pulls the 
youngster over to the curb (always in 
full view of his schoolmates) and so- 
berly writes out a “safety ticket.” 

This ticket, in reality an acknowledge- 
ment by the police force that the young- 
ster is a safe bike rider, may be re- 
deemed for two passes to a local movie 
theater. The safety ticket is also good 
for twenty-five points toward the grand 
prize, but only one such point award is 
given to any one contestant. Newport 
News police have been enthusiastic 
about this dramatic type of safety train- 
ing, and the youngsters love it. 

The safety slogan contest is also good 
for points toward the grand prize and 
for individual awards. Youngsters par- 
ticipating are required to submit a ten- 
word slogan on bicycle safety to New- 
port News Boys Club headquarters. The 
best slogan wins forty points toward the 
grand prize; the second best, thirty 
points; third place, twenty points; and 
participation brings ten points. 

Last of the pre-rodeo events is the 
forty-question safety quiz which en- 


trants fill and send to Boys Club head- 
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quarters. Questions are of the “yes” 
or “no” variety. They are not “catch 
questions,” but test the boys thoroughly 
on their knowledge of the operation of 
the bicycle and the laws which govern 
its use. Boys who answer thirty or more 
of the questions correctly receive a hand- 
some certificate suitable for framing, 
signed by the president of the Newport 
News Kiwanis Club and the local chief 
of police. Youngsters correctly answer- 
ing all the questions receive, in addi- 
tion, thirty-five points toward the grand 
prize. 

Most colorful feature of the campaign 
is, of course, the bicycle rodeo. It be- 
gins with a parade of gaily-decorated 
bikes 


crowded 


which pass in review before 


stands. Young contestants 
spare no effort to make their bikes the 
best in the parade. Success pays off 
handsomely. The winner of the contest 
receives fifty points toward the grand 
prize; second-place winner, thirty-five 
points; third place winner, twenty-five 
points: and participants, fifteen points 


each. 


FOR ENAMELING 
& CERAMICS 
Chomber Sizes: 
8"x 9x4," 
11/x1 1x6." 
13”x13"x6\." 


Greatest Kiln Values Available! 


A Model To Suit Every School, 
Studio or Hobby Need ! 


Controlled heat, quick recovery Duo-Kilns 
range from only $29.95 to $107.50. They 
offer performance, dependability and price 
advantages far in excess of any other kiln 
group on the market! Before buying, get 
the Duo-Kiln facts and compare! 

WRITE TODAY! We will rush our new 
kiln literature by return mail, . A-1005 


DUO-KILN MFG. CO. 


2185 East 14th Street, Dept. 188 
Cleveland 15, Ohie 
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Contestants wheel around the track 
to band music piped in through a pub- 
lic address system. A recent winner of 
the contest rode a bicycle decorated to 
resemble a Shetland pony and wore the 
colorful costume of a Mexican cowboy. 


Skill events of the rodeo are designed 
to exhibit ability to handle bikes in the 
many difficult situations which occur 
in riding on city streets. In the “slow 
race,” for example, the boys attempt to 
ride down a three-foot-wide lane, sev- 
enty-five yards in length. They are not 
permitted to touch either sideline. The 
youngster who finishes /ast is the win- 
ner. The event is designed to teach bal- 
ance and ability to ride slowly in moving 
traffic. As in the other events, points are 
given. 

In the “zig-zag race,” the boys are 
taught coordination of mind and muscle. 
Contestants ride down a three-foot lane 
in the center of which quart-sized oil 
cans have been placed at six-foot inter- 
vals. Riders must stay inside the lane 
and zig-zag between the cans. 

The “plank ride” is considered the 
toughest of all the skill-riding contests. 
In preparation for the event, a number 
of wooden planks, four inches wide and 
a quarter-inch thick, are laid end to end 
on the pavement. Contestants must ride 
down this narrow strip of wood-track 
without permitting either wheel to slip 
off onto the pavement. 

The most popular race, at least the 
one which attracts the greatest number 
‘speed race.” Ori- 
ginally, it was decided to eliminate this 
type of competition; but the youngsters 


‘ 


of entrants, is the 


—perhaps, naturally—were so anxious 
to participate in it, that it was finally 
allowed to remain in the schedule of 
events. Today, it is a permanent fixture. 

With so many youngsters partici- 
pating in the safety campaign, the num- 
ber of grand prize points which must be 
catalogued and tallied is staggering. It 
would be a fitting climax to the bicycle 
rodeo if the three grand prizes and the 
many subordinate awards could be 
made immediately following the con- 
tests of skill. Unfortunately, the enor- 


mous job of counting points makes this 


an impossibility; so the award cere- 
mony is held about a week later. This 
seeming liability has been turned into 
an advantage because it prolongs the 
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period to emphasise “safety,” and it 
adds an element of suspense to the prize 
awarding. 

The award ceremony takes place be- 
fore a large crowd of Newport News 
students, parents and spectators. The 
Kiwanis Club supplies all prizes, making 
this donation a permanent part of their 
annual community service program. 
They also assist in publicizing the cam- 
paign and lend manpower, know-how, 
and technical assistance whenever called 
upon. 

The bicycle safety campaign is now 
a permanent part of the Newport News 
scene. It also has been adopted com- 
pletely or in part by other cities through- 
out the country, where a bicycle safety 
problem exists. One such community 
is Oswego, New York, where the cam- 
paign goes a step further and includes 
inspection and registration of bicycles 
as a qualification for entry in its various 
contests. 


[We're sure the boys enjoy this pro- 
gram—but don’t Norfolk girls ride bi- 
cycles, too? —Ed] 
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THE HANCOCK 
PARKMASTER 


Check These Exclusive Features: 

e@ Extra large cook- @ Quick removal of 
Bd surface ashes 

e de dropshelves @ Low installation 


for u 
@ Means for pad- @ Positive draft 
post control 


loc on 
Send for Complete Specifications and Prices 

HANCOCK IRON WORKS 
56 W. Pike Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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If you are interested in any of 
these products, write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given. PLEASE mention that you 
read about it on RECREATION 
magazine’s Market News page. 





@ The Hoppy Taw Party Kit provides five indoor games, 
good for rainy-day activities. It includes miniature hop- 
scotch, a dartboard, figuring board, a horseshoe game and 
a new memory game called “21—or Bust.” The company 
also puts out a hopscotch rulebook. Hoppy Taw Corpora- 
tion, 927 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


@ The new Hopkins swimming pool vacuum cleaner incor- 
porates several new features, permits speedy and thorough 
cleaning of swimming pools, and comes equipped with a 
new-style wire-reinforced plastic hose—lighter and more 
easily handled than old-style reinforced rubber hose. Flexi- 
ble plastic floats for the hose are indestructible. 

The vacuum head, thirteen inches wide, with non-mark- 
ing rubber bumpers and wheels and long-lasting brush, is of 
heavy cast aluminum (also available in brass). Adapters 
for handles and hose connection are of heavy brass. Screw- 
on handles are of one-and-a-quarter-inch aluminum in six- 
foot lengths. Pool owners desiring to operate vacuum units 
independent of filters may secure a complete portable unit: 
high-capacity motor, pump, and hair-trap mounted on a 
lightweight metal pushcart. Hopkins Equipment Company, 
Hatfield, Pennsylvania. 


@ A new Space Saucer which soars through the air more 
than one hundred feet to make a soft, three-point landing, is 
made of lightweight, durable plastic, ten inches in diameter. 
The bright-colored saucers are controllable, provide games 
for one, two or team play and develop skill and coordina- 
tion. Space Saucer Company, Etna, New Hampshire. 


@ Table tennis bats faced with sponge rubber were first 
introduced by Japanese champions at the Table Tennis 
World Championsliips held in Tokyo. The sponge rubber 
facing adds greatly to the twists and spins which a player 
can put on the ball in serving and returning. Bats are avail- 
able in both smooth or corrugated facing from Harvard 
Table Tennis Company, 60 State Street, Boston 9, Massa- 
chusetts. 


@ Leaves or other debris won't clog a new swimming pool 
cleaner, called the De-Bree Swimming Pool Vacuum Clean- 
ing Unit, which features a self-priming pump with exclusive 
developments that enable it to pump all types of foreign 
matter without clogging. The powerful suction takes out 
algae, sediment and organic matter, keeping the pool clean 
without periodic draining. It is mounted on a two-wheeled 
cart for easy transporting. H & H Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Department 51, Clifton Heights, Pennsylvania. 


@ A power saw, called the Moto-Jig, is designed especially 
for youth and adult handcraft programs. It weighs only 
twelve pounds and can be moved about easily. Rubber feet 
permit setting up shop practically anywhere; it requires no 
permanent mounting. A unique blade guard provides com- 
plete protection and it can even be operated by handicapped 
children. Its built-in rotary motor (not a vibrator) cuts up 
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to one-and-three-quarter-inch wood and has no exposed belts 
or pulleys. The Dremel Manufacturing Company, Depart- 
ment C, Racine, Wisconsin. 


@ A rubberized compound, Saf-Pla, specially designed for 
playground surfacing, provides a resilient topping which 
cuts down on cuts, bumps and bruises when children fall. It 
is durable, weather resistant and can be applied to black- 
top, concrete or smooth penetration paving. U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 5, New 
York. 


@ Jayfro shuffleboard sets with rubber-cushioned discs and 
lightweight aluminum cues are available in regulation and 
junior sizes, in deluxe or standard models. The reversible 
discs have a solid band of rubber premanently grooved 
around the edge to minimize breakage and noise. The cues 
are sturdily built with removable hardwood heads and plas- 
tic molded handles with finger-shaped grip. Jayfro Athletic 
Supply Compaiy, P.O. Box 1065, New London, Connecticut. 


@ To keep up-to-date on recreation equipment and prod- 
ucts send for free catalogues, charts and other materials 
offered by manufacturers. Do you have these? 


e Big Top of Tents (Catalog 56-T1) includes all popular 
models of tents including concession tents, as well as various 
types of canvas covers and camping equipment. Hoosier 
Tarpaulin & Canvas Goods Company, P.O. Box 574, 1302-10 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis 6. 


e An illustrated catalogue on floodlighting covers cast 
aluminum vapor-tight pendant, ceiling and wall fixtures; 
wiring troughs, splice boxes and outdoor fittings; and seal- 
ed-beam floodlight lampholders. Stonco Electric Products 
Company, Kenilworth, New Jersey. 


e A new color catalogue includes complete information on 
all types of soap dispensers and offers returnable samples. 
Bobrick Dispensers, Inc., Department R, 1214 Nostrand 
Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


e New field and court dimension charts which include all 
the latest official dimensions are available in two sizes: 28” 
x 21%” and 17” x 11”. The Advertising Department, The 
MacGregor Company, 4861 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincin- 
nati 32, Ohio. 


e A colorful catalogue (1957 edition) of swimming pool 
equipment and supplies includes many new items. Ocean 
Pool Supply Company, Inc., 155 West 23rd Street, New 
York City 11. 


e The 1957 editions of the Famous Slugger Year Book and 
Official Softball Rules issued by Hillerich and Bradsby, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky, are now available from the company 
(include ten cents each to cover mailing) or from local sports 
dealers. 
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RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each 
Words in boldface type $.25 each 
Minimum ad accepted . $3.00 





...... CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING...... 


COPY: Type—or clearly print — your 
message and the address to which you 
wish replies sent. Underline any words 
you want to appear in boldface type. 


Send copy with remittance to: Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 








Teachers Wanted. Physical Education. Ex- 
perienced start to $6000. Beginners to $4450. 
No registration fee. Write for ag acon 
City Suburban Agency, 550 Fift 
ie. Be See 


Avenue, 


HELP WANTED 


Group Workers, men or women, race im- 
material, for neighborhood centers. Salary 
$3,800 to $5,000 based on education, experi- 
ence. Apply Neighborhood Settlement As- 
sociation, 2123 East Ninth Street, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


WORKSHOPS & CONFERENCES 
NRA New England District Recreation 
Conference—May 26-29—at Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring, Maine. For infor- 
mation, write: Waldo Hainsworth, District 
Representative, Fowler Road, Northbridge, 

ass. 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


ABINGDON Sone Kit, James F. Leisy. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville 2. Pp. 64. 
$.50. 

Easy STeps TO SAFE SWIMMING. Art- 
craft Press, Cortland, New York. Pp. 
60. Paper $1.25. 

How to Tempt A Fisu, C. Robert Bil- 
brey, Editor. Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 East Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago 1]. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

Low Cost Trips FoR THE WHOLE FAm- 
iLy (Eastern U.S. and Canada), Rob- 
ert Meyer, Jr. Greenberg: Publisher 
201 East 57th Street, New York 22. 
Pp. 220. Paper $2.75. 

PARTNERS WITH YoutH, Dorothy M. 
Roberts. Association Press, 29] 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 175. 
$3.50. 

SorrspaLL: OFFiIciAL GuIDE AND RULE 
Book 1957. Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation, 11 Hill Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. Pp. 144. Paper $.75. 

Stace Crew Hanppoox, A (Revised 
Edition) , Sol Cornberg and Emanuel 
L. Gebauer. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
291. $4.50. 

State Laws FoR ParRKs AND RECREA- 
TION, Betty van der Smissen. Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, Og- 
lebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Pp. 35. $2.00. 

TAKE THE GuEssworK Out oF PooL 
PLANNING (Revised 1957). Hoffman- 

















ICE WHEN YOU WANT IT 
with 


BELTEMP 


artificial ice skating rinks by 
BELTZ ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
11021 Whittier Avenue 
Detroit 24, Michigan. VEnice 9-1811 








Harris, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 78. Paper $5.00. 

TRAVELER IN THE WILDERNESS ( Eggert- 
Hatch River Expedition), Cid Rick- 
etts Sumner. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
248. $3.50. 

VacaTION CAMPGROUNDS (Southeastern 
Edition) , Charles and Kay Hultquist. 
Vacation Campgrounds, Box 265, 
Maryville, Tennessee. Pp. 126. Paper 
$.75. 

Witperness Traits. Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. Pp. 59. Paper $.75. 





PARKS are the setting for many 
Recreation Programs. 


PARK administration and know- 
how aid and complement your 
work. 


The Park and RECREATION pic- 
ture is a dynamic, changing 
one. 
Only one magazine leads in com- 
plete coverage of this field: 
® from new products to new 
presidents of societies 

® from how to put a bond 
issue across to the latest 
SWIMMING POOL data 
and design. 

Join our family of over 14,000 

readers who use PM as their 

working tool. 


Send your purchase order to: 
PARK MAINTENANCE 


Dept. R 
P. O. Box 409 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


One year—$3.00 Three years—$7.50 
Groups of five or more, one year— 
$2.00 per person. 
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IDEA BOOK 64 PAGES! 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPE®? 


eling p q 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many i an 
items, complete supplies, s & 
equipment. Send for your cony of this 
valuable reference book today! j1's FREE 


THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of immerman & Sons * . 194 
2185 East 14th * Cleveland 15, Ohiec 
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American Playground Device Company 
Arkansas State Hospital 

Association Films 

Beltz Engineering Laboratories 
Cleveland Crafts Company 

The Copper Shop 

Dimco-Gray Company 

Duo-Kiln Manufacturing Company 
Greenwich Book Publishers 

H. & R. Manufacturing Company 
Hancock Iron Works 
Hillerich & Bradsby 
Hillyard 

Hoppy Taw Corporation 
Jamison Manufacturing Company 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Company 

J. C. Larson Company 

The MacGregor Company 

Monroe Company 

National Sports Company 

National Studios 

National Trophy Sales 

Newcomb Audio Products Company 
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Rawlings Sporting Goods Company 
The Ronald Press Company 

James Spencer & Company 

Square Dance Associates 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Illustrated Games, Rhythms 
and Stunts for Children 


(Upper Elementary Grades) 


Frank H. Geri. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 304. 
$2.95. 

Even if we didn’t know that Frank 
Geri is director of playgrounds in Bell- 
ingham, Washington, we'd still know 
that someone with direct and personal 
experience on playgrounds had written 
this book. The chapter on safety, for 
example, is a dead giveaway. What per- 
son unfamiliar with playground situa- 
tions, or how children behave on ap- 
paratus, could have included, “Guard 
against the use of wax paper bread 
wrappers to make the slide slick”? 

The lively illustrations, on which sev- 
eral artists collaborated, not only clearly 
explain the games and game formations, 
but depict as diverting a set of young 
hellions as any playground leader has 
ever seen. Those illustrations are worth 
the cost of the book! 

Mr. Geri’s preface and opening chap- 
ter are short but successfully explain 
his purpose. The book deals primarily 
with that nine-to-twelve-year-old group 
that is nature’s best answer to perpetual 
motion. He empnasizes the importance 
of games in teaching body skills, and 
the need for proper instruction so that, 
at home or at unsupervised periods, the 
youngster not only knows what to play, 
but how to play, in order to get the most 
satisfaction from the activity. 

The book is divided into a number of 
game categories: circle, nature, 
limited area, relays, hardtop, and goal 


tag, 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Ie. saa Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 ibs. co- 
pacity. 
Shoker in Hepper for 
Constant Flow. 
Adjustable Contro! on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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Covering the Leisure-time Field 


games, an excellent section on rhythms, 
including very sound suggestions for 
teaching simple folk and square 
dancing. It also includes rules for jacks, 
rope jumping, hopscotch and other tra- 
ditional, seasonal games, as well as basic 
techniques for instruction in the high- 
organized games of soccer, baseball and 
softball, as well as lead-up games in 
these. 

This is not “just another game book.” 
Its good natural, realistic approach, 
clear explanations and emphasis on 
having reasons for games makes it par- 
ticularly effective for a new staff, or for 
a staff that has become “settled” in its 
game program. — Virginia Musselman, 
NRA Program Service. 


Home Play 
for the Preschool Child 


June Johnson. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
140. $2.95. 

This is a book for parents. It is also 
a book for recreation leaders and de- 
partments to use in giving workshops 
on home play, or to answer the mothers 
who ask, “What should I do for recrea- 
tion for my child at home?” 

The soundness of its information and 
philosophy is testified to by the fact that 
Dr. Frances L. Ilg, director of the famed 
Gesell Institute of Child Development, 
has written the introduction, and says, 
“This is the very type of book we have 
wanted to recommend to parents. To 
have all of these ideas and suggestions 
under one cover will be a wonderful 
help for both parents and teachers.” 


Parade and Float Guide 


L. F. Vaughn. T. S. Denison and 
Company, Minneapolis 15. Pp. 162. 
$5.00. 

This is a most unusual and fasci- 
nating book by a famous float and 
parade expert. While it will not be par- 
ticularly useful for simple little play- 
ground parades or floats, it should be 
a boon for the large, community-wide, 
splendid affairs. In addition to many 
diagrams, suggestions for building and 
decorating, plans for organization, it 
contains interesting chapters on parades 
through the ages. Photographs, prints 
and drawings add to the usefulness of 


this book. 


Home Aquarium Handbook 


Griffith and Lillian Borgeson. Arco 
Publishing Company, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 143. $2.00. 

If you have, or wish to have, an 
aquarium of tropical fish, this how-to 
book is one to pore over like a garden 
catalogue in winter. It tells how to get 
started, and what to buy or make. It 
lists and describes varieties of tropical 
fish and their habits. More than three 
hundred illustrations and photographs 
will keep you busy for hours—and per- 
haps lead you to an interesting new 


hobby. 
Seed on the Wind 


Bill Geagan. Coward-McCann, 210 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 
192. $3.00. 

Bill Geagan, known for his radio, tele- 
vision and newspaper work, as well as 
for several books on the out-of-doors, 
has written a simple heart-warming 
book designed to emphasize to fathers 
(and leaders, we hope! ) the importance 
of outdoor experiences to their boys. 
The author’s experiences, with his own 
motherless nephew and with other boys, 
good and bad, in the Maine woods, are 
full of humor, pathos and interesting 
nature lore. 

His definition of a boy will please 
every dad: “A boy is one of the great 
wonders and one of the most valuable 
things in our world. He is the future 
with a freckled face and skinned elbows 
—the future straining with tremendous 
energy in a fierce, bewildering tangle of 
wonder, hero-worship, enthusiasm, im- 
agination, appetite, and mild mischief.” 


The Bird Biographies of 
John James Audubon 


Selected and edited by Alice Ford. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. Pp. 282. $10.00. 

Most bird lovers are familiar with 
Audubon’s great folio, The Birds of 
America. Not so many, however, have 
read the volumes written by Audubon 
as text to the folio. First published in 
five volumes between 1831 and 1839, 
they not only tell about the birds and 
their habits, but also represent a real 
piece of Americana. 

Miss Ford, an outstanding Audubon 
authority, has gone back to the original 
volumes, and has followed Audubon’s 
wish for “a pleasing book as well as an 
instructive one.” 

The illustrations, excellently repro- 
duced, are from Audubon’s original 
watercolor and chalk drawings, not the 
familiar engravings, and will be a de- 
light to those who add this book to their 
personal nature library. It is indeed a 
book to treasure. 


RECREATION 











Recreation Leadership Courses 


HELEN M. DauNCEY 
Social Recreation 

and 
Playground Recreation 


ANNA S. PHERIGO 
Playground Recreation 


Grace WALKER 
Creative Recreation 


FRANK A, STAPLES 
Arts and Crafts 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 


and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


May, June and July, 1957 


Youngstown, Ohio 
June 13-14 


York, Pennsylvania 
June 17-18 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


June 19-20 


Durham, New Hampshire 
June 24-27 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts 
July 1-2 


Toledo, Ohio 
June 10-13 


Youngstown, Ohio 
May 18 


Montgomery, Alabama 
June 4-8 


Great Falls, Montana 
June 10-23 


Toledo, Ohio 
June 10-13 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 
June 15 


O. S. Ellis, Director-Treasurer, The Youngstown Playground 
Association, 2218 Ohio Avenue 


Mrs. Sylvia C. Newcombe, York Recreation Commission, 
32 W. King 


Albert E. Reese, Director of Recreation, 135 N. Lime Street 


Miss Patricia L. Olkkonen, Recreation Specialist, University of 
New Hampshire 


Roscoe M. Marker, Supervising Director, Town of Northbridge 
Playground and Recreation Commission 


Arthur G. Morse, Division of Recreation, 214-18 Safety Building 


Miss Sally Davis, 1202 East Indianola Avenue 


William L. Brannon, 1001 Tuscaloosa 


Miss Margaret Bucher, Director of Education, Montana Farmers 
Union, Box 


Arthur G. Morse, Division of Recreation, 214-18 Safety Building 


Stuart E. Nolan, Assistant Superintendent of Recreation, 
Lexington Avenue and Tenth Street 








\ttendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of the course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 


of the course as listed above. 





Miss Dauncey will conduct recreation leadership courses for the United States Air Force in Europe May 1-31 





Mr. Staples will conduct arts and crafts courses at air bases in the following areas; for further information write directly to the 


\ir Force Regional Representatives listed: 





\ pril 29-May 9 


May 13-June 6 


Pacific Southwest Area 


Midwest Area 


Linus L. Burk, 1345 Lincoln Avenue, San Rafael, California 


Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver 7, Colorado 











Send for Complete Details 
Now! 


Baseball - Softball 
Team Accident Insurance 
for 


Affiliate Member Agencies 
of NRA 


Underwritten by 
American Casualty Company 
of Reading, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West 8TH STREET, 


NEw 


York 11, New York 


] yn: Rush me details about the 1957 NRA Baseball-Softball Team Aécident Insurance. 


Gentleme 





